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Christmas 


SUGGESTION 


Why not simplify your Christmas shopping problem by giving 
your friends and associates in NSPE a beautiful 14K gold official 


emblem ? 


It is available in three styles— 


as a pin, charm, or miniature lapel button. 


The official Engineer-In-Training emblem is also available in the 


same styles and at the same prices. 


TIME IS SHORT—MAIL THE 


CONVENIENT COUPON 


= 
AN. 


TODAY! 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL . 
ENGINEERS 

1121 15th Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 

| am enclosing my check in the amount of $..... 

for which send me 

[] Charm, priced at $6.00* 

[] Pin, priced at $6.00* 

[] Miniature Lapel Button (34'') priced at $3.50* 


*Tax included 


Mail to: 


NAME 


NO. STREET 


CITY ZONE STATE 


lama Member of the ............-5 


Society of Professional Engineers 


Charms engraved upon request 
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EDITORIALS 


A Christmas Thought 


During this season of the year when we celebrate the 
birth of mankind’s greatest benefactor, we are want to re- 
flect upon our own contribution to society, either as indi- 
viduals or as members of a group. 

The engineering profession has long charted courses for 
civilization. Since time now forgotten the engineer has 
been the rebuilder who followed in the wake of chaos and 
futility ; always the planner fora better tomorrow. Today. 
after the most destructive war in human history. he is again 
playing the role he knows so well. 


But all indications point toward an even greater demand 
for engineering genius in the future. No less a body than 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, has received 
a completely unanimous vote from its members in favor 
of launching an international program for the development 
of the world’s backward areas. 


It is safe to say that the U. N. will lean heavily upon our 
engineers in carrying out their ambitious program. Once 
again, then, the engineer has an enviable opportunity io 
help humankind; to reaffirm the faith all people have in 
his abilities. 


Research and Defense 


The recent resignation of Dr. Karl T. Compton as chair- 
man of the Research and Development Board points up 
the growing awareness of research in relation to national 
defense. An eminent engineer, Dr. Compton found it 
necessary to give up his post because of his health and 
upon the insistence of his doctors. For the past year the 
distinguished former president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has worked to bring the Research and De- 
velopment Board into its proper role in the military estab- 
lishment. Dr. Compton succeeded no less a distinguished 
engineer. Dr. Vannevar Bush, as head of the research 
agency. Dr. Bush has returned to the presidency of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Bush and Dr. Compton 
there has been a growing realization in defense circles that 
more emphasis must be placed upon research, that the re- 
search team must be a full partner in the defense organi- 
zation, and that meager sums for research from the limited 
defense appropriations is “penny wise and pound foolish.” 
Dr. Compton’s letter of resignation, accepted with sincere 
regret by the President, indicates that there is still room 
for improvement in the appreciation by the military lead- 
ers for the research work. 

The Board is responsible by law for no less than an in- 
tegrated program of research and development for mili- 
tary purposes, to advise with regard to trends in scientific 
research relating to national security, to recommend mea- 
sures of coordination of research and development among 
the military departments and allocation among them of 
responsibilities for specific programs of joint interest. 


A close ally of the Research and Development Board 
will be the National Science Foundation, too long delayed. 
If Congress realizes what all research personnel know— 
that research is indivisible, that out of the basic research 
of the Science Foundation may come the most important 
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developments for national defense—then it will not long 
delay in authorizing the agency which will complement 
the Research Board. 

It will not be easy for the President to fill the place left 
vacant by Dr. Compton. But it is imperative that there be 
no long delay in selecting a qualified successor of the 
caliber of Dr. Bush and Dr. Compton. The engineering 
profession has cause to be proud of the record of the two 
former leaders of the Board. It is to be hoped that the 
new chairman will carry forward this vital work in the 
enviable Bush-Compton tradition. 


New Approach 


The Bulletin of the Harvard Engineering Society re. 
cently came to our desk and we were very much interested 
to note comments therein on a new approach to engineer. 
ing education being inaugurated at Harvard. With the 
closing of the school year in 1949. the graduate school of 
engineering at Harvard ceases to exist, and in its place 
will be substituted a Division of Engineering Sciences in 
the faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


The Chairman of this Division will be the Dean of the 
current graduate School of Engineering, Professor Gordon 
M. Fair. The new Division will offer both undergraduate 
and graduate instruction. The under-graduate program 
offered by this new Division of Engineering Sciences will 
include six full courses (spread over four years) devoted 
to social sciences. 


Commenting on the creating of the new Division, Mr. 
William H. Larkin. President of the Harvard Engineering 
Society has this to say about the training of engineers: 
“Engineering is now a well defined profession. Its mem- 
bers are showing an awareness of their professional te 
sponsibilities. Such an obligation is an interest in the edv- 
cational process which provides their training. Compe 
tent technicians are plentiful, our schools however ar 
failing to turn our graduates with an elementary under 
standing of the social organism they are to help create. 
Men who can become competent citizens as well as accom 
plished engineers.” 

Mr. Larkin goes on to say, “The college course should 
lay the foundation for future professional training and 
future good citizenship. Such curriculum must includes 
fair balance between mathematics and natural sciences 
on the one hand, and social sciences on the other hand 
The graduate of such a course will have a breadth of edv 
cation that should enable him to become a forward think 
ing citizen as well as a leader in his chosen profession.” 

It is indeed reassuring to see a leading educational i 
stitution taking this forward step in providing for th 
professional consciousness of future engineers. NSPE ha 
long felt that greater emphasis should be placed on the 
development of professional consciousness by our eng 
neering colleges. Many cooperative programs betwee 
the state professional societies and the faculties of thee 
gineering colleges have been worked out to bring to tle 
attention of engineering students the many items whi¢ 
will result in their bringing a professional approach ® 
the problems they will face as citizens. 


A salute to Harvard for its leadership in this directiov 


The American Engine? 
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Dear Editor: 


The present nationwide situation of 
outmoded and obsolete building codes 
which have not kept pace with de- 
velopments in design and materials is 
one of the principal factors respon- 
sible for high costs in building con- 
struction. 

A case in point was recently cited 
in the Vew York Times. by Leonard 
Frank. President of Long Island 
Builders’ Institute. “Only last year at 
the request of Mayor O'Dwyer. and 
approved by the building department 
superintendents of Brooklyn and 
Queens. a proposal was made to re- 
duce the thickness of brick walls in 
multi-family houses occupied by no 
more than four families and no more 
then twenty feet in height. This re- 
duction of from twelve to eight inches 
would have represented a desirable 
reduction in cost, and had been cer- 
tified as structurally sound by archi- 
tects and engineers. But the proposal 
was killed in City Council committee 
after the bricklayers had strongly op- 
posed. although no opposition was 
voiced by the other trades. or by the 
Building Trades Council.” 


There is a unfortunate implication 
here. When matters concerning 
economies which will materially re- 
duce high costs without detriment to 
the safety or use of the structure are 
decided from the political viewpoint 
rather than the professional or techni- 
cal viewpoint of qualified designers or 
construction men, it is high time to 
remedy this condition detrimental to 
the public welfare. 


If honest and qualified engineers, 
architects. builders, and building de- 
partment officials can be overruled by 
one of the building trades, the public 
may expect no relief from high build- 
ing costs. 

Study and improvement of building 
codes is a question of national impor- 
tance. It is essential that engineers 
and architects take an interest and 
make their influence felt wherever 
possible, particularly with respect to 
revision of local building codes. Re- 


December, 1949 


visions must be determined on a tech- 
nical basis. not a political one. 
Individual engineers and architects 
should be alert to observe such un- 
warranted actions as that cited above. 
and should call upon local chapters of 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, American Society of Civil 
Engineers. American Institute of 
Architects and others to protest them. 
to defend more zealously their profes- 
sional integrity. and to protect the 
public from unwarranted construc- 
tion costs. 
Yours truly. 
Eric FLEMING, 
New Brunswick. N. J. 
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Dear Editor: 


Will you allow me to express my 
appreciation for your publication of 
the article “An Engineer Gazes In 
His Crystal Ball,” written by Mr. W. 
R. Glidden and appearing in your 
October issue of the AMERICAN EN- 
GINEER. 


Like Mr. Glidden, I too am a super- 
ficial student of all the cultural and 
historical matters mentioned by him 
in his story. This write-up makes me 
feel a little less like a “crack-pot” 
among my engineering friends. 

Some time back. our New Mexico 
Society magazine had an excellent 
article bewailing our professional 
lack of appreciation for the cultural 
and historical elements of our overall 
picture of civilization. 

Please print all you can find space 
for of articles like this one. 

Very truly yours, 
Ausrey B. Grecc, 
Roswell, N. Mex. 


Dear Editor: 


I wish to thank you for publishing 
a very interesting and _ instructive 
article by “Engineer W. R. Glidden 


of Virginia” in the October issue. 


The article entitled, “An Engineer 
Gazes In His Crystal Ball,” so bril- 
liantly written. reassured me that En- 
gineers too can write. I firmly believe 
that such articles published fre- 
quently will not only stimulate action. 
but will educate and humanize the 
American Engineer and Architect. 
The great majority of them need just 
that, if they are to be proud of their 
profession. 

Sincerely, 
ENGINEER WM. CREPEA. 
Kings County Chapter 
Brooklyn. New York. 
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Dear Editor: 


I read with keen interest a recent 
NSPE Legislative Bulletin carrying 
the statement about the average engi- 
neers salary of $324.00 per month. 
and pointing out that the levels of pay 
for engineers have risen since 1946. 
It is heartening to know that, at long 
last. American industry is really be- 
ginning to appreciate the true worth 
of the professional engineer. 

I have been a member of NSPE 
since 1940 (Cleveland, Ohio) and I 
have watched our organization grow 
tremendously in the last few years. I 
am convinced that in growth lies our 
strength: we must have complete 
affiliation of all engineers. Independ- 
ence is sometimes an excellent attri- 
bute. but not if it is carried too far. 
I think we engineers have overdone it 
somewhat: now we must work to- 
gether as a team. 


Also, to help us professionally, I 
think there are other things that the 
engineer should do. First, let us con- 
stantly sharpen our tools — math, 
physics. chemistry, ete. We get too 
rusty over the years. and that may 
lessen our talents. Secondly, we should 
be familiar enough with all branches 
of engineering to discuss them in- 
telligently..It has been my experience 
that industry expects the engineer to 
handle problems dealing with other 
branches of engineering as well as his 
own. And, lastly, keep abreast of 
things in the field. The practical side 
is, after all, of utmost importance to 
the success of any venture; we must 
know what is going on in the field. 

In closing this rather lengthy letter, 
let me say again that I see NSPE help- 
ing the engineering profession over- 
come some of the inertia that had a 
grip on it for so many years. Let’s all 
work together in the new year ahead 
for a better Society. 


Very truly yours, 
DonaLp E. CAMERON, 
North Kenova, Ohio 
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QUR ENGINEERS BOOST 
THE MARSHALL PLAN 


N THIS country and abroad, the American professional 
engineer is doing his share in what Paul G. Hoffman, 
Administrator of the Marshall Plan, or more correctly 

the Economic Cooperation Administration, has called a 
“battle against hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos,” 
in the Old World. As his part of the mightiest rehabilita- 
tion program in history. the engineer is giving freely of 
the nation’s most valuable resource: technical skill. He is 
doing this through what has come to be known as ECA’s 
technical assistance program. 

The technical assistance program is designed to enable 
Marshall Plan countries to increase productivity—both 
industrial and agricultural—through more effective use of 
their own resources and ECA-financed goods and services. 
The program, which has steadily gained impetus since 
the beginning of the Plan, provides for visits to the U. S. 
by European experts to observe American methods and 
techniques that might be of use in increasing production 
or improving efficiency in their own countries. In addition. 
it calls for visits by American engineers to foreign coun- 
tries to lend on-the-spot assistance where vitally needed. 

Up to the middle of 1949, over 90 per cent of the Ad- 
ministration’s technical assistance commitments involved 
Greece, where ECA had taken over projects launched by 
the American Mission for Aid to Greece. Since that time. 


ECA had to help Europe get its electrical industry back into shape. Here is 
the Genissiat Dam on the Upper Rhone River, France. Largest dam in West- 
ern Europe, it produces 1,500,000,000 kilowatt hours of power. 


however, project applications have been approved for 
the United Kingdom, Norway, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Ireland, Turkey, and Western Germany. The 
fields covered include industrial technology and produe. 
tion methods, scientific developments in agriculture, lp 
bor relations, business management methods, marketing, 
statistics and public administration. 


Engineers Overseas 


How have our engineers given on-the-spot assistance up 
to this point? Well. some of the projects are as extensive 
as they are interesting. One involved assistance to the 
Government of Turkey in the expansion and moderniza. 
tion of the country’s salt industry. In requesting the tech- 
nical aid, the Turkish Government reported that neither 
of the two largest plants were scientifically engineered nor 
operated on a technical basis. Salt was harvested from 
evaporating ponds by hand and no laboratory equipment 
was available. Installation of modern machinery at the 
ponds would save weeks of labor, and the laboratory 
equipment would enable recovery studies to be made on 
brine now being wasted. 

In considering the Turkish request. ECA first de 
termined how important expansion of the salt industry 
was to the country’s economy. Havin 
found that increased production 
would help, Marshall Plan official 
approved the request and immediate. 
ly assigned a large New York Git 
firm of consulting engineers, to sur 
vey the project and then carry out th 
work. ECA met dollar costs of th 
project (about $10,000) while th 
Turks paid all other expenses. 

Another technical assistance pro} 
ect concerned a request of Great Brit 
ain. They wanted help in making 
a preliminary survey in connectio 
with the proposed construction of: 
railway link between Rhodesia ani 
East Africa. ECA gave the go-aheat 
and hired Overseas Consultants, Ine. 
an American firm composed of elevé 
leading engineering firms, to do the 
work. Engineers from the compat 
spent four months in Africa making 
a preliminary survey along sevetl 
suggested routes between the Rhode 
sian and East African Railway sj 
tems. They then recommended tt 
most effective methods and procedutt 
for conducting a detailed survey @ 
the project, and prepared detai 
estimates of the cost involved. 
project cost the U. S. about $40; 
(mainly for salaries) while 
British met all other costs. 
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F. S. Rothe. General Electric engineer, explains the A.C. Network Analyzer to Western European electrical engineers. 


Greece Wants Help 


Anew program for aid to Greece was recently approved. 
Under the project. a U. S. Bureau of Mines engineer, will 
spend six months in Greece supervising diamond core 
drilling of lignite beds at Aliveri and Kimi. The work is 
part of a program to develop lignite as a fuel for thermal 
power generation. The project was requested by the Greek 
Government following preliminary surveys made in 
Greece by American engineers under an earlier technical 
assistant project. These previous surveys indicated cer- 
tain lignite deposits capable of supplying thermo-electric 
plants under Greece’s four-year recovery program, and 
recommended core drilling to determine the extent and 
depth of the deposits. 

But by far the greatest role of the American engineer in 


the implementation of the Marshall Plan is being played — 


right here at home. During the last year or so, technical 
men from every country under the Plan have talked and 
worked and studied with hundreds of our engineers. They 
have met at the drawing board, at huge industrial plants. 
and out in the field. The visitors have gone home filled 
with knowledge of better ways of doing things. Conversely. 
we have profited by the exchange of ideas with these ex- 
perts from abroad. 

The importance of electric power. to cite one example. 
brought 26 electrical and mechanical engineers from nine 
Western European countries to study America’s large, in- 
ter-connected electric power systems. The shortage of elec- 
tric generating capacity in Western Europe had resulted in 
serious load restrictions which in turn retarded produc- 
tion and hampered ECA’s efforts. The 26 experts that came 
to this country, selected from the engineers responsible for 
Operating the electric systems in the various participating 
countries, explored the possibilities for greater coopera- 
tion among Western European countries in the use and 
maintenance of existing facilities, as well as the construc- 
tion of new plants. From Pittsburgh, to Schenectady, to 
Chicago, the visitors were given carte blanche in some of 
the largest installations in the country. They were taken 
on conducted tours by leading engineers, but then they 
were allowed to do as they liked within the plant. Within 
4 month’s time the group was ready to go home and apply 


what they had learned. 
December, 1949 


Germans Aided 


In order to relieve the drain on the American taxpayer. 
the new policy in Germany is to help that country help 
itself in a hurry. ECA technical assistance projects are of 
utmost importance in carrying out this new approach. Two 
projects were recently approved which called for bringing 
to the United States 5 thermal engineers and 4 gas produc- 
tion experts for a month’s study of American methods in 
these fields. In connection with the study by the thermal 
engineers, ECA’s special mission to the Bizone pointed out 
that the development of efficient thermal power stations 
is an essential part of the Bizone’s over-all electric pro- 
gram. The program provides for the installation of three 
million KWH’s additional ‘capacity by 1953. 

Norway. too. has entered the technical assistance pic- 


‘ture. Two projects have been requested by that country 


to enable their engineers to gain knowledge that may be 
helpful in increasing productivity in Norway. Two off- 
cials of Christiania Spigerverk. Oslo steel-producing firm. 


French electrical engineers inspect a turbine exhaust hood at 
an American plant. 
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visited various industrial plants in the States and Canada 
to observe steel making practices under one project. The 
other project will enable a second engineer to study Ameri- 
can electrolytic methods of producing manganese metal. 
The U. S. itinerary included U. S. Steel, Republic Steel, 
Bethlehem Steel, and many others in the industry. 

With ECA’s help, a Dutch engineer who is chief engi- 
neer of the Rotterdam harbor reconstruction project, came 
to this country for two months to discuss his problems 
with America’s professional engineers. He wanted their 
views on hydraulic concrete construction. and was interest- 
ed in learning ways and means of saving labor and ma- 
terials in the execution of construction contracts. His study 
tour, incidentally, was sponsored by two organizations in 
Holland, with cost to the United States running less than 
a thousand dollars. The Dutch engineer visited, among 
other places, dams in Emporia, Va.. Augusta. Ga., Little 
Rock, and St. Louis. 

Great Britain, which receives the largest single allot- 
ment of Marshall Plan dollars, has been very active under 
the technical assistance program. The Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity. created in the fall of 1948 on the 
initiative of Sir Stafford Cripps and Paul G. Hoffman. has 
taken the lead in sponsoring 
projects for the exchange of 
technical knowledge between 
the United States and Brit- 
ain. 

Under the Council’s pro- 
gram, more than 30 British 
productivity teams have 
visited the States thus far in 
1949. A British steel foundry 
team, the first group spon- 
sored by the Council, estab- 
lished a pattern that was fol- 
lowed by other productivity 
teams for the United King- 
dom. After six months’ work, 
the team returned home to 
write and publish a detailed 
and comprehensive report on 
their findings. The book, 
which stresses American 
safety devices and the exten- 
sive use of machinery, is 
available to all in the steel 
foundry industry. The trip further demonstrated the bene- 
fit of the program to the U. S.. and proved that the visits 
produce an exchange of ideas rather than merely an ex- 
port of American “know-how.” Members of the British 
team were able to make a number of suggestions to man- 
agers of our foundries for improving production. In one 
instance, a team member proprosed a different type of 
chisel for removing casting crusts—one which was superior 
to the type previously used in that plant. Another plant 
received a suggestion that would aid in improving the 
structure of material of a furnace bottom. 


Education Stressed 


Another less publicized phase of ECA’s technical as- 
sistance program, is the bringing of fifty British engineers 
to this country for one year of graduate study in leading 
technical schools and on-the-job training in factories to 
learn American production methods. Although British 
universities have excellent schools of fundamental scien- 
tific research, there are not sufficient facilities for training 
of technologists. The British engineers, who are honor 
graduates with at least the equivalent of an American 


ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman, greets 24 visiting elec- 
trical and mechanical engineers from nine ERP countries. 


master’s degree, agree to return to United Kingdom terri. 
tory for at least three years after completion of their 
studies to disseminate their acquired knowledge. 

Another technical assistance project obtained books for 
Britain. American technological books and publications 
were supplied Great Britain’s Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (DSIR) under another agree. 
ment. 

Covered Many Subjects 


The books and periodicals selected covered a wide range 
of technological subjects, including machine design, 
textile research. metallurgy. plastics. and chemical, civil 
and mechanical engineering. ESA allocated $22,500 to 
cover the purchase of technological periodicals published 
during the current fiscal year, as well as older publica. 
tions. 

In requesting the project, the British Governmem 

pointed out that DSIR was unable to purchase American 
scientific and technological publications during much of 
the war, and that the dollar shortage has made it difficult 
to replenish British libraries since the end of hostilities, 
It said that a continual flow of American material, 
explaining scientific and 
technological advances both 
in the United States and 
other countries will help 
Great Britain’s effort to in- 
| crease productivity. 
DSIR. with 53 research 
stations and 38 Industrial 
Research Associations. is the 
largest and most comprehen- 
sive research and develop- 
ment organization in the UK. 
Its work is directed to the 
application of fundamental 
scientific knowledge to indus. 
try. The associations channel 
developments to individual 
firm members. So. even 
through the printed words 
they have written. the Ameri- 
can engineer has extended a 
helping hand. 

It is. of course. impossible 
to accurately measure _ the 
role the technical assistance program played in the over: 
all success of the Marshall Plan. About the only prac 
tical method we can use to see what we've gotten for 
the 2% million dollars we've spent on this one por 
tion of the Plan, is to look at the results thus far as @ 
whole. 

By June. 1949, it was unmistakably evident that ihe 
flow of United States dollars and talents, and the efforts 
of the countries themselves. had been effective in restoring 
the vitality of Western Europe. The importance to the 
United States and the world of a revived faith in the future 
cannot be overemphasized. Stable democracies with 4 
broad parliamentary basis have been brought into being 
and strengthened. Democratic institutions have been pre 
served and buttressed. The Communists have been put o 
the defensive throughout the free nations of Westem 
Europe. Back of this renewed spiritual strength are the 
realities of a sustaining diet. control of rampant inflation. 
and a steadily increasing production—now 18 per ceil 
above prewar. For its great contribution toward the 
success of a program as broad and complex as the 
Marshall Plan’s. America’s engineering profession 
always be proud. 
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Here’s How Three Recent Graduates 
Answered When Asked About Their 


PROBLEMS ENGINEERS 


By Colonel Chester Lichtenberg 
National Director. NSPE 


HE PROBLEMS of the young engineer interest many of us 

who have traveled the path of which these youngsters 

have now started. Personally. I have been keenly in- 
terested in young engineers for almost forty years because 
I had supervision over groups of them in the age 
bracket between twenty-one and twenty-five years through- 
out that period. They came to me relatively young. stayed 
under my supervision for varying periods ranging from 
several months to several years. and then passed on to 
other assignments. 

Until my recent retirement. I had about fifty such young 
engineers under my supervision. and I thought that from 
this group I might obtain some information regarding 
“The Problems of a Young Engineer.” Some time ago I 
asked this group to each write me. under the heading. 
“My Problem as a Young Engineer.” an essay of approxi- 
mately 250 words. From the essays received. I have selected 
three which I believe to be of general interest to the 
profession. The essays. all written by test engineers of the 
General Electric Company. follow. 


ESSAY #1 
By G. A. Finkbeiner 


According to Webster. “Decision is the power or habit 
of promptly and definitely deciding. especially on a course 
of action.” To me. decision is my primary problem as a 
young engineer. In other words. the deciding in 
my own mind as to future course of action 
and eventual goal is paramount among 
my problems. 

This problem is paramount be- 
cause a man without a goal is lost. 
Unless an individual has de- 
cided on a course of action and 
is working towards a definite 
goal he cannot, in my opin- 
ion, achieve a great deal of 
success in any field. 

To me. this problem re- 
solves itself into two 
component parts. The 
first part is the estab- 
lishment of a “longterm” 
goal and the second is the 
establishment of a “short 
term” goal. 

Of necessity the “long 
term” goal must be flexible 
to some degree. yet must still 
be definite. Situations and cir- 
cumstances will arise that will 
pethaps alter this goal. However. 
once having determined in my mind 
what my “long term” goal will be. I believe 
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it will be easier to adjust myself to situations that arise 
and to use circumstances to help me accomplish this goal. 

The establishment of a “short term” goal is naturally 
somewhat dependent on the “long term” goal. My prob- 
lem here is to decide on a goal which is “in line with” or 
on the way towards the “long term” goal and yet a rela- 
tively accessible one. 

Once having achieved this. the process will have to be 
repeated insofar as deciding on new “short term” goals. 

Thus. the most important problem I face as a young en- 
gineer is to make up my mind as to what I am going to do, 
(establishing a “long term” goal) and how I am going to 
accomplish this (establishing the various and successive 
“short term” goals). 


ESSAY #2 
By P. V. Hahn 


Today. the world is full of problems. They vary from 
problems of state. to those of nations. peoples and indi- 
viduals. Here we shall consider one such individual. the 
young engineer. 

On realizing that a problem actually exists. one has al- 
ready gone half-way towards its solution: a decision on 
the method of solving it, and some willpower should en- 
able anyone with a little judgment to eliminate the prob- 
lem completely. The major problem for a young engineer. 
is one of personal and social adjustment. This is 

larger than the lack of technical knowledge 
and practical experience. He should 
carefully read the “Unwritten Laws of 
Engineering” by J. W. King. 
Firstly. he must realize that on 
leaving college, he has attained 
the very first rank of his aca- 
demic engineering training. 
but that he completely lacks 
any practical and indus- 
trial experience. He lacks 
engineering “know how.” 
On reaching a large cor- 
poration, he has to find 
out about its organiza- 
tion and methods. He 
may meet young engineers 
or older foremen; they 
will advise him and in- 
struct him: sometimes he 
will want to make a sugges- 
tion. This will have to be done 
very tactfully, otherwise a reply 
like this will meet his proposal. 
“We have done it this way ever since 
I came here. about 20 years back, and 
we will do it the same way again, without 
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your advice.” Often this answer is only too true, and the 
young engineer should think over carefully what he sug- 
gests. He must have an understanding of “Human Engi- 
neering.” 

As his contacts in the company increase. he will see an 
overall picture of the business. He must then decide on 
some further problems, but in all of them he has to con- 
sider his personal relations with others. 

Whether married or single. he will have to find living 
accommodations. Often he will have to forego a test in a 
different plant, as he has just found a pleasant apartment 
in his present town. His home town will. or will not, have 
a bearing on the geographical position of his off test as- 
signment. He must decide on what kind of work he would 
like to do, but further he must see whether he would be any 
good at it, whether he has the ability for it. He must be 
able to take responsibility. It is good to set oneself a high 
goal—but not beyond the limit of one’s capabilities; an 
engineer has to realize fully his own limitations. 

For good work, one has to live a balanced life. The new 
engineer has to make new friends. and gradually slip into 
the full stream of community life. A certain lonesome feel- 
ing may be caused by the brief 3-month test-stays, since by 
the time one gets used to a town, it is also time to move 
again. 

The present inflationary spiral has created an economic 
problem, which is largely connected with the increase in 
the price of consumer goods as well as in construction ma- 
terial for house buildings: this is causing delay in settling 
down. 

These are just some of the problems encountered by one 
or more young engineers. They can all be solved; where 
there is a will, there is a way. The man with industry, 
drive, ability to see and analyze things clearly will be 


Young engineers believe a goal should be selected early. Does 
one want to be a research engineer like the one shown below, 
or should another direction be taken? 


Young graduates must realize upon leaving college that they 
completely lack practical and industrial experience, say the 
essay writers. 


able to show how these problems can be overcome. The 
young engineer, above all, must meet all his problems 
squarely when they arise. and so continue in the paths of 
progress, by solving problem after problem. 


ESSAY #3 
By J. R. Hess 


The occupations that have come into existence since the 
Industrial Revolution which require the services of some 
type of engineer are much too numerous to mention. At 
first, the two major fields to be considered were military 
and civilian (civil) engineering. However, in the present 
era, because of rapid advancement in all phases of scien- 
tific and inventive activity. the number of technical jobs 
and potential, yet unborn, jobs have accelerated more than 
most people, even engineers themselves, realize. The nat- 
ural, and quite logical question that would dominate the 
prospective engineer's mind, as early as his last year in 
high school training, would follow: “What specific field 
do I want to train toward?” 

Since the possibility of sampling all available forms of 
engineering work is precluded by factors of space and time, 
one cannot help but wonder as graduation time approaches 
and even after placement in the first job. “Is this what! 
really want; is this the type of activity that I am bes 
adapted for?” This question is not an easy one for a quick 
response. Within that question is buried the essence of my 
chief problem as a young, beginning engineer. I have 
pondered over it in varying degrees ever since I firs 
realized that one does not stay in schools all his life, but 
does reach a point where he must make his own way 
the world, equipped with the by-products of his heredity 
and environment. 

In choosing an occupation, which factor should k 
weighed heavier, ability or interest? If one realized thal 
he possessed the necessary mental prowess to performé 
certain job well, but lacked the real, intense interest that 
would make his work become very close to that of pleasure 
would his service to others be as great as if another jobot 
even another profession were pursued which held a high 
level of enthusiasm for him, but required greater ability 
than his training covered? One has only to look abou! 
himself every day, in all working groups anywhere It 
might be, and notice immediately that some of the people 
are not enthusiastic in their work, and some, not evé 
slightly interested in the job. Could we say in an off-h 
manner that these same persons would not be attract 
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Two News Items of General Interest . . . 


Four men of prominence will address the combined con- 
yention of the National Society of Professional Engineers 
and the Texas Society of Professional Engineers at the 
Rice Hotel in Houston, Dec. 8, 9 and 10. 

They are: Dr. Arthur A. Smith, professor of economics 
and a lecturer of Southern Methodist University, Dallas: 
DeWitt C. Greer of 
Austin, state highway 
engineer and newly 
chosen president of the 
American Association 
af State Highway Off- 
cials; Dr. Harold Vogtborg of San Antonio, president of 
the Southwest Research Institute; and D. A. Simmons of 
Houston, former president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Smith’s topic will be “What You Engineers Are 
Doing to Us”; Mr. Greer will speak on “Highways of 
America”; Dr. Vogtborg on “More and More for Less and 
Less”; and Mr. Simmons’ subject will be “The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.” 

Dr. Smith is a member of the national panel of the 
American Arbitration Association and is a former regional 
director of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Mr. Greer 
heads a highway system of 34.000 miles. with a yearly 
budget of more than $50,000,000. Mr. Vogtborg is well 
known in the field of research. Mr. Simmons was United 


Talks To Highlight Meet 


States representative at the forming of the United Nations 
Charter at San Francisco. 

The program for both the national and state societies 
includes a cocktail party at the Shamrock Hotel, a sight- 
seeing tour of Houston with a boat trip down the Houston 
Ship Channel and dinner at the San Jacinto Inn, and the 
annual banquet in the 
crystal ballroom of the 
Rice Hotel. 

Former President 
Herbert Hoover will be 
honored as “The Great- 
est Engineer of Our Time,” and the late Governor Beau- 
ford Jester will be honored by TSPE for his foresight in 
selecting professional engineers for posts of responsibility 
in the State. ; 

The ladies’ program includes participation in the cock- 
tail party at the Shamrock Hotel from 7 to 8:30 p.m., 
Thursday, Dec. 8; coffee in the Garden Room of Joske’s 
from 9 to 1] a.m., Friday, Dec. 9; a sightseeing tour of the 
city from 2 to 3 p.m., the same day; the Houston Ship 
Channel trip, beginning at 3 p.m., the same day; and din- 
ner at San Jacinto Inn at 6 p.m. the same day. On Satur- 
day, the ladies will have a luncheon in the Empire Room 
of the Rice Hotel; a cocktail hour in the South American 
Room of the Rice at 6:30 p.m. and attendance at the na- 
tional dinner at 7:30 p.m. 


Past President Alex Van Praag, Jr., represented the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers at a meeting on 
October 20th in New York City at which representatives of 
16 of the major engineering societies in the country sat 
down to discuss the problems involved in considerations 
to bring further unity to the engineering profession. 

An extensive agenda 
was prepared to assist 
the representatives in 
discussing the many 
problems involved. The 
agenda indicated not 
only a discussion of the fundamental objective of closer 
unity of the many elements of the engineering profession. 
but such additional elements as was desired. How this 
could be accomplished, the kind of organization which 
might be acceptable, what its functions should be, and 
steps which could be taken to bring this about were dis- 


cussed 


Mr. R. E. Dougherty, Chairman of the Engineers Joint 
Council, acted as Chairman of the discussion. Participat- 
ing in the meeting were representatives of : AAE, AICHE, 
AIEE, AIMME, ASCE, ASEE, ASME, ASRE, AWWA, 
EJC, IAS, IES, IRE, NSPE, SAE, and SNAME. 


Societies Confer on Unity 


Past President Van Praag reports that agreement was 
quickly reached on the part of all concerned that unity of 
the profession is desirable. With this basic premise the 
discussion as to ways and means of accomplishing this 
unity developed a presentation of several proposals which 
have been before various units of the engineering profes- 
sion. Since some of 
these proposals had not 
been fully discussed by 
all organizations repre- 
sented, it was decided 
that a sub-committee 
should be appointed to prepare in detail elements of the 
several proposals for the further consideration of the 
representatives and their respective societies. This sub- 
committee plans to develop their presentation for con- 
sideration before the first of the year and the entire group 
will meet again shortly after the first of the year for 
further consideration of the proposals presented. 

Past President Van Praag, appointed as member of this 
sub-committee has been asked to prepare a statement on 
the organizational structure of NSPE. its objectives and 
activities as a possible unit about which greater profes- 
sional unity can be accomplished. 


Problems As Engineers—Continued from preceding page 


toward any type of activity labeled “work”? Is it the fault 
of the person that he could not place himself, or could the 
Inertia of a civilized society be responsible? Assuming 
that it is the hands of the individual then, he is torn be- 
tween conflicting desires for happiness on the one side. 
and service to society on the other—his ability would in- 
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dicate service capable of being rendered, and his enthu- 
siasm and interest would surely spell happiness. Both 
attributes are necessary for a successful job. But just how 
is the young engineer to know that such a job exists for 
him? In what manner should he go about finding this 
elusive bit of Golden Fleece? 
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Morris L. Cooke is widely known in engineering and 
governmental circles. For many years he has been 
an active consulting engineer in Philadelphia, but 
he has still found time to be of great service to his 
country. As a young man Mr. Cooke was a news- 
paper reporter, but his interests turned to engi- 
neering and he was graduated from Lehigh Univer- 
sity in 1895 with a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing. In recent years he has held such important 
federal posts as Administrator, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and United States’ Expert for 


Settlement of the Mexican Oil Dispute. 


Social Indifference 
the Professions 


Morris L. Cooke 


(Editor’s Note: This talk was given by Mr. Cooke before 
the 14th North American Wild Life Conference and the 
references to water conservation were of particular inter- 
est to that group.) 


F VITAL SOCIAL significance is the fact that except for a 
minimal percentage the members of our professional 
groups—engineers, scientists, doctors, economists and 

others—stand quite aloof from the teeming life of the 
nation and of its constituent communities. This absten- 
tion from public as contrasted with private affairs is almost 
as complete for the numerous technical associations 
representing all varieties and shades of professional life. 
At best, the participation of these organizations in com- 
munity planning is only in a secondary role as critics or 
as specialized commentators on plans made by others. 
That our civilization is thus being fabricated in the first 
instance largely by those without technical training means 
slow and hazardous progress toward goals concretely and 
wisely envisioned by the multitude. Professional folk— 
especially the engineers and the scientists—must mend 
their ways fairly promptly lest the dream of mankind in 
the building for these thousands of years be irretrievably 
shattered. Of course one must not overlook the oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the devoted and invaluable services 
of the small minority in each professional group who 
recognize and oppose the indifference and essentially anti- 
social attitudes of the majority. 

Affording the broad background for the situation de- 
scribed is the fact that professional people look upon their 
professional status as vastly more important than their 
status as citizens. This originated, of course, in the direct 
association of one’s livelihood with compensated profes- 
sional work. Up to a point in the evolution of our society 
this was largely justified and except in certain instances 
worked no great or irremedial harm. But with the over- 
powering accumulation of knowledge and the ever closer 
interweaving—not to say clashing—of interests, the neces- 
sity for articulating these interests in some workable 


fashion assumes ever increasing importance all the way 
from the local and limited to the widest possible inter- 
national situations. This is usually a field for part time 
and largely uncompensated citizen effort. There are com- 
pensations, of course, but not such as are measured in the 
coin of the realm. In the case of the engineer there is 
frequently an additional reason for his failure to take an 
active hand in public affairs because he is usually an 
employee and private employers as a rule discourage 
activities beyond the reach of “our company.” 


Tis abstention from community service on the part of 
such a preponderant percentage of professional people has 
had one curious result, i.e. these groups without exception 
despise politics. They entertain an almost passionate de- 
sire to stand aloof from politics and politicians. This is 
apt to be particularly acute with scientists and engineers. 
The psychologist might be disposed to call this a defense 
mechanism. To me it is rather the result of something 
that is missing in the education of these groups. For four 
years of undergraduate life engineering and science stu 
dents are barred out. or bar themselves out. from the type 
of community activities and relationships which breed 
both understanding and sympathy as to a widely ramify- 
ing complex of institutions through which modern society 
functions—legislative assemblies, political organizations. 
labor unions, farmers organizations and 100 varieties of 
so-called pressure groups—good or had according to your 
personal predilections. By the time graduation comes it® 
too late. The engineer and the scientist has by that time 
become a prisoner in what used to be called an ivory 
tower, but now represents little more than a narrowing 
detachment from the pulsating life of our time. In re 
gretting the narrowness of his social outlook and his lack 
of initiative in placing his specialized knowledge at the 
service of the community, one does not of course question 
the technical competence of the engineer or the value 
the delivery he makes under his contractual relationship 
with public or private employers. 
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Water Supply Covered 


Up to this point whatever criticism may appear to lie 
against the members of my own profession we have had in 
mind a type of shortcoming which lies against all profes- 
sionals rather than against engineers as such. This fact 
does not, of course, relieve us of any part of our respon- 
sibility. Now to get down to the engineer’s particularized 
responsibility, perhaps no one will challenge the state- 
ment that nation-wise engineering policy with regard to 
water is generally and without thought to slick its path 
to the sea by millions of miles of roadside ditches, concrete 
culverts galore and any other device by which to get rid 
of what gives every sign of becoming a priceless treasure. 
This is the very antithesis of planning for water on a 
national basis. A change in this all but universal engi- 
neering attitude will not come quickly, but our educators 
must increasingly stress the need for conservation against 
the day when the Jack of water locally and nationally may 
have tragic consequences. 

Water engineers know, or should know. that because 
of rapidly increasing populations, especially in urban 
centers. together with the lowering of the water table quite 
generally throughout the country. water is already “in 
scarce supply” in some areas—so scarce in Ohio, for in- 
stance, that important industries have been estopped from 
further expansion, and so scarce in New Jersey that legis- 
lation has recently been passed requiring a license to con- 
struct wells above a given size. Yet one looks in vain for 
participation by engineers among the civic agencies trying 
to bring the underlying facts to public attention so that 
remedial steps may be thought out and then pushed legis- 
latively. In the matter of stream pollution there appear 
to be more engineers facilitating this growing disgrace 
than are to be found in the ranks of those opposing fur- 
ther degradation of our rivers. The statement has been 
responsibly made that water engineers are divided about 
50-50 between those who think rivers are natural God- 
given sewers and those who oppose their defilement. 


@pxe inexplicable illustration of the water engineer’s in- 
difference to social policy in the matter of water conserva- 
tion occurs to me. Most urban supplies of potable water 
are obtained by tapping one or more streams—sometimes 
at considerable distance from the point of use. The engi- 
neers in charge do safeguard their reservoirs in various 
ways and without actually. in many cases, doing much 
about it they do resent sewage being put directly into their 
tributary streams. But as a rule, these same engineers pay 
little or no attention to the agricultural and other practices 
on the watersheds through which. by preventing run-off. 
the volume in the streams is replenished. Notwithstanding 
the fact that soil conservation practices do generally safe- 
guard potential water supplies. the national movement 
gets a minimum of support from water engineers. Scan 
a list of the members of almost any association devoted 
to reforms in fields where engineering considerations are 
important and note how few engineers take a hand. This 
is more difficult to understand in the case of water engi- 
neers because it is probable that a larger percentage of 
them are already in the public employ than any other 
professional group. 


Little Factual Data 


The view is generally held that our underground water 
reserves are lessening, and yet there is mighty little factual 
engineering data on which to base it. Wells in various 
Parts of the country are reaching new low levels. Some 
of them have had to be driven over and over again in order 
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to reach receding levels of the water table. It is obvious 
that such a drift cannot go on without its having a catas- 
trophic effect on agriculture, industry and other critical 
facets of our national life. And yet one looks in vain for 
any agency of government which has the subject in hand 
and any pressure by individual engineers or their associa- 
tions is rare and at best timorous. In these times of mul- 
tiplying interests only aggressive pressure gets results. 

As a matter of fact, we do not even know very much 
as to how ground waters are replenished, except for the 
rather obvious assumption that the more we allow rain 
water to percolate through the soil rather than permit it to 
run off, the better it will be for our reserves. One might 
expect that our profession would move and move effec- 
tively to promote this type of research through public and 
private financing. 


A(T the risk of repetition, I want to make it clear that I 
am not criticizing the quality of work performed for com- 
pensation by engineers, or more specifically water engi- 
neers, in either public or private employ. I do want to 
call attention to the failure of practically all engineers 
individually and on the part of their associations to give 
the general public leadership in setting up technically 
sound policies and practices in areas affected by engineer- 
ing considerations. In the great majority of cases, it is 
only after the lay public has groped its way to a realiza- 
tion that a given situation requires technical advice and 
action in effecting it does the engineer come into the pic- 
ture and then usually in response to adequate financial 
compensation. It could not be otherwise so long as it can 
be statistically proven that engineers as a rule refuse the 
responsibilities that are implied in citizen status. 

The growing necessity for the acceptance by econ- 
omists of social responsibility as contrasted with purely 
vocational competence and activity, and in recognized ad- 
dition thereto, has been ably discussed in its bearing on 
the organization of our agricultural economy. The argu- 
ment is that the economist must more and more look upon 
himself as an invaluable member of society adding here 
and there in legislative halls and elsewhere that something 
which he is best equipped to contribute. Less and less 
must he look upon his calling as a means for gratifying 
his taste for an intellectual pastime. Speaking of legisla- 
tive halls reminds me that there are only about a half 
dozen engineers among the 500 odd members of the 
present Congress. By contrast, in the 80th Congress 
there were 299 lawyers. 

When it comes to policies and practices affecting and 
affected by water which it would be wise for the 
(Continued on page 24) 


Few engineers ever become members of Congress. Why? 


Jones Engineering Co. 


I certify that the time given each man has been made by him, 
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passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, one 

may find sympathy from those who have sought to 
interpret it, understand it, and live under it in the facetious 
suggestion that it should have been subtitled, “An Exercise 
in Semantics.” It has been stated by no less an august 
body than the Supreme Court of the United States that 
“the Act has produced a considerable volume of litigation 
and has inevitably given rise to judicial conflicts and divi- 
sions. The lower courts, and only in a lesser measure this 
Court, have been plagued with problems. . .” 

With the highest judicial body in the land confessing 
its difficulties with the law, it is understandable that lay- 
men have been confused as to their responsibilities in 
operating under wage-hour. While there now is a tre- 
mendous amount of legal background available in dealing 
with various aspects of the law, there is still considerable 
doubt in many phases. Yet, despite these difficulties 
American business must operate under the legislation. 
For good or for bad, like it or not, professional engineers 
are as deeply involved as any other segment of our society. 
Time may tell whether consulting engineering firms are 
“in” or “out” of the law; at the present time they are in 
a state of suspension. 

Within the past year there have been three key develop- 
ments which bear upon the relationship of engineering 
firms and individual engineers to the Wage-Hour statute. 

They are: 
~ 1. Recent amendments to the law by the 81st Congress. 

2. A federal court decision holding an engineering firm 
not engaged in interstate commerce and hence not subject 
to the law. 

3. Recent revisions in the Wage-Hour Administrator’s 
definition of a professional employee. 

All of these developments bear heavily upon the answers 
to the many questions the engineering profession is asking. 
The questions are more numerous than the answers and 
will continue to be so until the courts have given definite 
answers—usually a long and uncertain process. 
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Interstate Commerce 


The most pressing of all questions to engineering firms 
concerns their relationship to interstate commerce. Are 
they so engaged? If so, they are subject to the Act and 
the various. duties it imposes. If not, the other problems 
solve themselves. The original act covered employees 


engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce. It will be observed that the test is the activity 
of the employee, not that of the employer. Thus, some 
employees in the firm may be within the law’s general 
coverage, while others working alongside them may not 
be covered. This is not changed in the amended law but 
there are important revisions in the meaning of the terms 
employed. 

The term “production of goods for commerce” was 
broadly interpreted under the original law, bringing with. 
in the ambit of the law many workers and occupations 
generally regarded as performing strictly local functions. 
Many of these liberal holdings were based on the defini- 
tion of “production of goods” to include all processes and 
occupations necessary to such production. 

The 8lst Congress in its amendments deleted the 
necessary clause and replaced it with a definition which 
speaks of “any closely related process or occupation di 
rectly essential” to the production of goods for commerce. 
The words “closely related” and “directly essential” were 
clearly intended to exclude some of the employees brought 
under the act by the “necessary” clause. 

The House conference report attempts to clarify the 
intent of the amendment in this respect by saying that an 
employee will not be covered unless he is shown to have 
a closer and more direct relationship to the producing and 
manufacturing activity than was true in former cases. On 
the other hand, the report states, the changes are not it- 
tended to remove from the act maintenance, custodial and 
clerical employees of producers of goods for commer. 
In citing illustrations of cases within the new act will no 
be applicable, the closest the report comes to the engineer 
ing profession is: “employees of a local architectural fim 
whose aetivities include the preparation of plans for th 
alteration of buildings within the State which are used 
produce goods for interstate commerce.” It will be noted 
however, that this illustration pertains to activity withit 
the State and hence does not cover the more difficult situ 
tion of the firm doing the same work located outside 
State. The definition of “goods” in the original Act we 
ambiguous and remains so, having been unchanged in the 
amended law. 


Turpin Case Analyzed 


By all odds the most enlightening discussion of # 
application of the Wage-Hour Act to consulting engine 
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ing firms is found in the decision of Judge Chestnut of 
the United States District Court, District of Maryland. 
While this action was brought and decided before the law 
was amended the recent changes make even stronger Judge 
Chestnut’s finding that the consulting engineering firm was 
not subject to the Act. 

The contention of the government in the case (McComb 
vs. Turpin) was that employees of the consulting engineer- 
ing firms, other than those excluded as professional em- 
ployees, were engaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce. Thus, the previous discussion of the definition of 
these words was directly in point. It was clearly stated 
that the firm had engaged and would engage in the future 
in engineering services for projects outside the state. Judge 
Chestnut found that the term “goods,” even as broadly de- 
fined in the law, did not embrace plans, drawings and 
specifications prepared by the defendants or under their 
supervision. “They are only a physical embodiment in 
words of professional conclusions,” he held. “Certainly 
the word ‘goods’ could not be construed to include profes- 
sional advices and its definition should not be construed 
to include the typewritten or mechanical expression by 
which the advice is given. These plans, drawings and spe- 
cifications are not themselves the subject of barter or sale, 
but only the written embodiment of professional advice. 
and incidental thereto.” 

The decision takes an analytical look at the word “neces- 
sary occurring in the definition of “produced.” As previ- 
ously stated, the recent amendments to the law are designed 
to ease some of the 
strict interpretations 
heretofore given to 
the definition. Even 
under the older and 
stricter interpretation. 
Judge Chestnut found 
that the Act did not 
apply on this score. 
In light of the facts of 
the case and a further study of the Act’s interpretation of 
“produced” Judge Chestnut said. “it seems clear that the 
intent of Congress was to provide maximum hours of work 
for those working employees who were closely and not 
remotely engaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce.” This is the precise point which it appears Con- 
gress is now making in the revised law. 

There are numerous cases regarding the application of 
the Act to the construction of new buildings and to altera- 
tion of existing buildings. While it is not possible to 
reconcile the conflicting decisions, in general terms it is 
considered that original construction is not within the Act 
even though the building may be used later for the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce. Conversely it appears to 
be the dominant opinion that repair or remodeling of 
existing buildings which are used for the production of 
goods for commerce comes within the coverage of the law. 
The distinction appears to be in the degree of remoteness 
in the work to the production of goods for commerce. 
While the distinction is tenuous, there is more basis for 
ruling that repair or alteration of an existing building is 
“necessary” to the production of goods for commerce than 
in the case of a new building. the construction of which 
is independent from its later use to the point of being 
“Temote.” 

Applying this past line of decisions, Judge Chestnut 
commented: “It seems obvious that if, as was held in the 
cases just above cited, employees of a contractor con- 
structing a factory are too remotely connected with the 
ensuing production of goods in that factory to be within 
the Act, then draftsmen employees of an independent con- 
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sulting engineer who furnishes advice and plans for the 
construction of a building are even more remotely con- 
nected with the subsequent production of goods in that 
factory.” 

The line of reasoning taken by Judge Chestnut is 
strengthened and implemented by the recent Congres- 
sional amendments. Yet the issue is by no means a closed 
one. The government did not take an appeal in the Turpin 
case and consequently its value for the future is restricted 
to that weight given a District Court decision. The ques- 
tion will not be finally resolved until the government ac- 
cedes voluntarily to the logic expressed by Judge Chest- 
nut or until the U. S. Supreme Court has passed upon the 
question. Such a test may be in the making in view of 
recent indications that the government is preparing a new 
case against an engineering firm in the midwest. It is too 
early to tell just what the precise issues will be in the new 
case if the government goes through with it, but it is logical 
to assume that the points discussed in the Turpin case will 
be reopened. 


Definition of Professional 


It is noteworthy that the Turpin case did not pass upon 
the question of separating the professional emplovees 
from the nonprofessional employees of the firm. It was 
not necessary to do so in view of Judge Chestnut’s finding 
that the Act did not apply in any event. Had the ruling 
gone the other way it would have been very much in point 
because the law ex- 
cludes professional 
employees from the 
minimum wage (now 
75c per hour) and 
time-and-a-half for 
over 40 hours per 
week provisions. The 
same exemption is 
granted for execulive 
and administrative employees. In granting these exemp- 
tions, however, Congress did not see fit to follow through 
with definitions of such employees. delegating that power 
to the Administrator of the law. The converse was true 
when it came to the Taft-Hartley law. There Congress 
pulled a “reverse play” and wrote into the statute a defini- 
tion of “professional employee” based largely upon the 
definition which had been evolved by the Wage-Hour 
Division. 

The original definition of “professional employee” 
was announced by the Wage-Hour Division in 1940 and 
stood until a few weeks ago. The definition was necessarily 
general in language, the emphasis being primarily upon 
specialized knowledge, education. intellectual reasoning. 
exercise of discretion, and varied duties. As a safeguard 
against false claims of professional status, the Division 
inserted a requirement that the alleged professional must 
be compensated at not less than $200 per month. 

The definition was reopened in 1947 and extensive hear- 
ings were held on suggested changes. The revised defini- 
tion, recently announced. clings basically to the standards: 
as previously employed, the major change being an in- 
crease in the minimum compensation figure from $200 per 
month to $75.00 per week. 

This development stresses the importance of the 
eventual decision on the overall application of the law 
to consulting engineering firms. If the Act is held to apply 
to such firms claims for exemption for the “professional 
employees” must be supported by the higher exemption 
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Chapter Activities Comm. 
N.S.P.E. 


s well as its member state societies, in visiting with 

local chapters have been receiving requests for addi- 
tional information concerning the aims, activities and 
accomplishments of the professional society. These re- 
quests have come from new chapters whose officers and 
committees have inquired as to programs which they 
might follow, activities in which they might engage, and 
duties which they are expected to perform. Similar re- 
quests have been received from established chapters for 
information as to successful programs and activities in 
other chapters throughout the country. 

Realizing the need for a publication giving a back- 
ground of this material, a committee was appointed by 
President Alan G. Stanford to begin preparation of a 
chapter handbook. President Stanford appointed to the 
committee Mr. John Ledbetter, Executive Siesaary of the 
Texas Society; Mr. Lloyd Chacey, Executive Secretary of 
the Ohio Society; Mr. Joe Williamson, President of the 
Florida Society, and Mr. J. A. Tiberti, National Director 
of the Nevada Society. He also asked Mr. Charles J. Dodge, 
Managing Director of the New Jersey Society and Dr. 
Richard R. Price, Executive Secretary of the Minnesota 
Association to serve as advisors to the committee. 


fi: some time representatives of the National Society 
a 


Objectives Named 


The committee, early in its considerations, decided that 
it would be most desirable to prepare the material in a 
loose leaf form so that it could be easily revised and sup- 
plemented as occasion might warrant. The handbook was 
prepared with the following objectives in mind. 

1. To assist Chapter officers to know their duties and 

better administer the Chapter’s activities and affairs. 
2.To give ideas to Chapters on activities and how to 
accomplish them. 

3. To serve as a source of information in answering the 

questions posed by members, and 

4. To serve as a means of keeping the information desir- 

able for continuing orderly administration of Chapter 
affairs. 

To accomplish this it was decided that the handbook 
would contain three major sections. The first section 
would be devoted to organization of the society. In this 
section would be developed a concise statement of philos- 
ophy of the professional engineering society. There would 
then follow statistical information pertinent to the Na- 
tional Society, the state society of which the chapter was a 
part and the local chapter. In these sections is contained 
the Constitution and Bylaws of each of the three levels 


4 


of the organization; a history of its formation; the current 
officers; current committee chairmen; the membership 
statistics; a brief outline of the year’s accomplishment 
and the next year’s plans and pertinent other information 
of an historical or informative nature. 


Second Section 


The second section pertained to chapter administration, 
In this section would be brief outlines of the duties of the 
officers of the chapters and the several administrative com- 
mittees together with an extensive development of the 
conduct of chapter meetings. In this last subsection is 
contained notes on the conduct of business meetings; of 
program meetings and of social meetings and a synopsis 
of pertinent rules of parliamentary procedure. 


The third section is devoted to chapter functions anda § 


subsection has been developed for several major activities 
of each chapter. Namely, membership, programs and 
meetings, civic affairs, publicity, publications, ethical 
practices, education and registration, engineers-in-train- 
ing, fees and salaries, legislation, and _inter-society 
relations. 

The manual then concludes with an appendix in which 
is placed a number of informative articles and literature 
which will assist chapter officers in fulfilling their oblige 
tions to the membership as well as serving as a source of 
information pertaining to the profession. 


Handbook Distributed 


Copies of the handbook have already been distributed. 
one copy being supplied with the compliments of the 
National Society to each chapter President and Secretary. 
In addition, each state President and Secretary has te 
ceived a copy as well as each National Director. It ® 
most encouraging to note the almost universal respons 
of the various chapters commending the content of the 
handbook and its usefulness in their activities. One chap 
ter wrote the Washington Office commenting, “There will 
now be no excuse for the officers not to have the answers 
Our committees likewise will be on their toes to accomt 
plish the activities listed in this worthwhile publication” 

The committee in continuing its work is anxious to 
ceive the comments and suggestions of the various chaplet 
officers as to ways in which the handbook can be of mort 
assistance to them. Particularly is it studying variow 
programs and activities of units of the NSPE with an ide 
to accumulating additional material of value for futur 
supplements. 
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NCSBEE Holds 
28th Annual 


(Conference 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners. 
held at Daytona Beach, Florida, No- 
vember 10-12, 1949, was attended by 
oficial delegates from 35 states and 
representatives appointed by ten na- 
tional engineering societies. 

The outstanding features of the An- 
nual Meeting were a number of very 
constructive committee reports and 
the spirit of harmony and coopera- 
tion which prevailed throughout the 
entire conference. 

The Committee on Registration by 
Endorsement, through its Chairman 
Dr. D. B. Steinman, presented a force- 
ful report calling attention to some 
of the weaknesses and defects in reg- 
istration procedure with suggestions 
for their correction, while the Com- 
mittee on Engineers-in-Training out- 
lined the objectives of the Engineer- 
in-Training program with certain rec- 
ommendations. The Committee on 
Uniform Laws and Procedures em- 
phasized the importance of enforce- 
ment of registration laws and report- 
ed an increasing interest in this 
subject. 

A fellowship party given on the 
first evening of the meeting, and also 
the social hour preceding the banquet 
were arranged by the Florida Society 
of Professional Engineers and the 
City of Daytona Beach. Later sight- 
seeing tours were made to Marine 
Studios and Silver Springs. 

The Annual Banquet was largely 
attended with Herbert D. Mendenhall. 
President of the Florida Board. acting 
as toastmaster. Distinguished Service 
Certificates were presented by Presi- 
dent Alexander Blair to Dr. D. B. 
Steinman and Dean Erich Hausmann. 
members of the New York Board. Joe 
Williamson, Jr., President of the 
Florida Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, presented Alexander Blair a 
medal for his service to the profes- 
sion. Another outstanding feature 
was an address on “Registration—A 
Dream Come True” made by Dr. D. B. 
Steinman, Past President of NCSBEE. 


_Mr. Alan G. Stanford, President, 
NSPE, and Mr. Paul H. Robbins, Ex- 
ecutive Director, NSPE, also attended 

€meeting. President Stanford spoke 
of the relationship of the professional 
society with the State Board. 
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Committee on Registration by Endorsement 


The one outstanding weakness in 
registration procedure for Profes- 
sional Engineers lies in the unneces- 
sary barriers and hurdles that have 
been erected against interstate prac- 
tice. In the early days of registration 
legislation, the opponents of the 
movement predicted this difficulty: 
they feared that registration would 
become a nuisance and would be 
abused as a barrier to restrict inter- 
state practice. In defending the pro- 
posed legislation, we assured all 
doubters that the administration of 
registration would be in the hands of 
Professional Engineers of high ideals 
and that it would be kept sensible. 
clean, and fair. We promised that 
everything possible would be done to 
facilitate the free flow of engineering 
talent and services from state to state. 
We must keep faith with the profes- 
sion and fulfill this promise. 

The rrimary purpose of profes- 
sional registration is to eliminate the 
practice of the unqualified. That is 
the sole justification. Any require- 
ments or obstacles beyond the assur- 
ance of professional qualification are 
a perversion and abuse of registration. 

Summarizing a two-year survey, in- 
cluding questionnaires and cor- 
respondence, a tabulation of current 
requirements in the various states for 
“Registration by Endorsement With- 
out Written Examinations” is append- 
ed to this report. (See page 17— 
Editor.) That tabulation is presented 
with a feeling of keen disappoint- 
ment. We, who have been entrusted 
by the profession with the administra- 
tion of registration, cannot be proud 
of that showing. 

In considering the broad question 
of interstate registration, three gov- 
erning principles should be laid 
down: 

1. The sole purpose of registration 
is to assure professional qualification. 
If an engineer of established stand- 
ing and known qualifications applies 
for Registration by Endorsement, the 
State Board should have full flexibil- 
ity and discretion to grant Registra- 
tion by Endorsement without written 
examinations or other embarrassing 
requirements. 

2. The sole precaution to be taken 
in granting Registration by Endorse- 
ment is to make sure that it is not be- 


ing used as a back-door route to evade 
qualification requirements by the ex- 
pedient of first securing registration 
in another state of lower qualification 
requirements. 


3. An engineer should not be ex- 
pected or required, as an evidence of 
good faith, to secure registration in 
all of the forty-eight states, in remote 
anticipation of possible future en- 
gagements or of possible future jack- 
ing-up of requirements. If he is prop- 
erly qualified, he should feel reason- 
ably assured of the availability of 
Registration by Endorsement in other 
states when and as he may need such 
registration. 

With these three basic guiding 
principles in mind, a review of the 
current requirements of the various 
State Boards reveals the following fea- 
tures that call for correction: 


1. Insistence on Reciprocity Agree- 
ments — Insistence on _ reciprocity 
agreements is fundamentally wrong 
in principle. The individual appli- 
cant should be judged on his individ- 
ual qualifications. He should not be 
penalized for the inability of his home 
State Board to enter into a reciprocal 
agreement. We have to recognize that 
different states have reached different 
levels or standards of qualification 
requirements, and the state having 
higher requirements should not be 
sked to lower them in order to enter 
into a reciprocity agreement. Petty 
jealousies. coercion, and retaliation 
have no place in registration proce- 
dure. Each State Board should strive 
to do what is right and fair by the 
applicant without seeking to coerce 
another State Board into a blanket 
agreement. 


2. Insistence upon Written Ex- 
aminations — Written examinations 
are designed for younger men, fresh 
out of engineering school or a few 
years after graduation. So used, they 
have their place as an impartial check 
of the applicant’s educational prep- 
aration and of the applicant’s ability 
to apply that knowledge to practical 
engineering problems. Once _ the 
young man has passed a proper pro- 
fessional written examination in one 
state. he should not be required to pass 
written re-examinations in other 
states. That would make interstate 


registration an intolerable hardship. 
For older engineers of established 
professional standing, twenty or thirty 
years after graduation, written ex- 
aminations are out of place. For 
these older engineers of eminence, 
their record of work successfully ac- 
complished is a more valuable index 
of competence than any classroom 
type of written examination. We may 
require the younger candidate to 
show a retained or refreshed knowl- 
edge of all the subjects taught in the 
classroom, but we can forgive the 
older engineer who has grown rusty 
in some of the unrelated academic 
studies through disuse but who has 
more than made up for it by growth 
in expert knowledge in his own field 
of practice and specialization. For 
such older engineer, a written exami- 
nation is both a_ time-consuming 
nuisance and an_ embarrassment. 
Prominent, highly qualified engineers 
have given up professional engage- 
ments in other states rather than sub- 
ject themselves to the nuisance and 
embarrassment of a written academic 
examination at their age. Insistence 
upon written examinations under such 
conditions is interpreted as a selfish 
closed-shop idea for the benefit of 
local engineers. Such provincialism 
has no place in the engineering pro- 
fession. 


3. Insistence upon Oral Interviews 
—A number of states require endorse- 
ment applicants to make a special trip 
to that state for an oral interview or 
examination. Some of these states 
specify that this oral examination 
must be at a regular formal meeting 
of the State Board. In the case of 
State Boards having infrequent meet- 
ings, this may mean as much as a half- 
year’s delay in securing Registration 
by Endorsement. In any case it means 
an expensive and time-consuming de- 
mand upon the applicant. All of this 
appears unreasonable and unneces- 
sary. For applicants of questionable 
qualifications, an oral interview may 
be indicated as the most effective way 
of resolving any doubts. For the 
young engineer who has moved into 
the state, a Board interview is not a 
serious hardship. But for the busy 
practicing engineer of established 
standing and known qualifications, the 
requirement to travel to a distant slate 
on a specified date for an oral ex- 
amination is an unnecessary hardship. 
In probably nine cases out of ten, 
this requirement can and should be 
waived. The law should provide for 
oral examinations in doubtful cases 
at the discretion of the State Board, 
but should not make oral examina- 
tions an inflexible mandate for all 
applicants. 
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4. Misinterpretation of “Grand- 


father” Registration — Injustices | 


have been caused by assuming that 
“Grandfather Registration” or “Reg- 
istration under a Grandfather Clause” 
necessarily consisted of mandatory 
registration of prior practitioners 
without examination of qualifications. 
If any State Board interpreted a 
“Grandfather Clause” as a mandate 
to issue blanket registration during 
the initial period without regard to 
competence or qualifications, that 
State Board betrayed a professional 
trust. The applicant’s claim that he 
was practicing “engineering” before 
the registration law was enacted was 
in all cases subject to review by the 
State Board before granting registra- 
tion. Without engineering knowledge 
and training, the applicant’s practice 
was not “engineering”; and working 
in a subordinate or sub-professional 
capacity did not constitute profes- 
sional “practice.” As far as is 
known, the State Boards operating 
under a “Grandfather Clause” did not 
lower their standards to the point of 
accepting the unqualified and the in- 
competent. Moreover many of the 
states never had a “Grandfather 
Clause” in their registration laws. It 
is true that the older state registra- 
tion laws operated for some years be- 
fore written examinations were in- 
augurated. But that does not mean 
that the earlier registrants under such 
laws were less qualified. In fact, in 
such states as New York, registration 
in the initial years was limited to the 
most eminent and the most highly 
qualified. The standards for review- 
ing and evaluating educational quali- 
fications and professional experience 
were even higher than in later years. 
In the later years the educational and 
experience qualification requirements 
could be somewhat relaxed since they 
were supplemented by the written 
examinations as a final check. Ac- 
cordingly it is a mistake and an in- 
justice to rate the earlier registrants 
in such states as “Grandfather” regis- 
trants merely because they qualified 
before written examinations were es- 
tablished. It is equally a mistake and 
an injustice to discriminate against 
later registrants in the same states who 
have been exempted from written ex- 
aminations for the same reasons of 
superior qualifications and long es- 
tablished standing. To insist that such 
older engineers of established su- 
perior qualifications take written 
examinations in other states before se- 
curing Registration by Endorsement 
is contrary to the spirit of” profes- 
sional registration. 


In this connection, one important 
guiding thought is worth stressing. As 


long as there are exemptions in our 
registration laws, and as long as there 
are large groups of qualified men who 
are under the impression that regis. 
tration does not apply to them, we 
must leave the door open for these 
men to qualify when they become sold 
on registration. Insistence upon writ. 
ten examinations for these older men 
would be a serious psychological haz. 
ard and would indefinitely retard the 
universal acceptance and recognition 
of registration. Registration should 
not be made a punitive measure. We 
still have a selling job to do. An arbi. 
trary, inconsiderate and inflexible at- 
titude alienates and antagonizes. We 
want to make friends. We want to win 
increasing support and cooperation 
for the registration movement. 

5. Misinterpretation of “Equal 
Treatment”—Some State Boards de. 
fend their onerous requirements for 
endorsement registration by declaring 
that they cannot grant special priv. 
ileges to non-residents; if resident ap- 
plicants are now required to take the 
written examinations of that Board, 
they argue, then all nonresident ap. 
plicants must be required to take the 
same written examinations; and if 
resident applicants are required to 
appear before the Board for an oral 
examination, they similarly argue, 
then non-resident applicants must 
likewise be required to appear before 
the Board for an oral examination. 
This type of reasoning overlooks an 
important distinction. The non-resi- 
dent applicant for registration by en- 
dorsement is not a neophyte seeking 
his first registration. He has already 
shown his good faith and he has al- 
ready established his professional 
qualifications in his home state and 
usually in other states. He should not 
be penalized for not having secured 
the desired registration by endorse 
ment in the specific state at an earlier 
date, years before he needed it. Reg- 
istration would be a burdensome ab- 
surdity if every registrant were ex 
pected to secure registration in all of 
the forty-eight states in remote antici 
pation of future needs and of futur 
jacking-up of requirements. To bk 
strictly fair, an application for er 
dorsement registration should be con 
sidered by a State Board under the 
requirements of that Board as of the 
date of the applicant’s original regis 
tration in his home state, for that wa 
the date at which the applicant estab 
lished his good faith in securing a¢ 
mission into the engineering profes 
sion. Any subsequent or recent jack 
ing-up of requirements applies prop 
erly to new registrants, but should no! 
be applied retroactively to those al: 


(Continued on page 21) 
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For Your Files... 


Conditions For Registration By Endorsement 
Without Written Examinations 


Alabama— 

1. Graduation from an approved school plus four years of 

satisfactory engineering practice. 
Alaska— 

1. Each case is considered individually. The qualification 
requirements of the state of prior registration must be not 
lower than those of Alaska. 

2. Proof of residence in Alaska is required. 

3. For non-residents of Alaska, a temporary non-resident per- 
mit for a period not to exceed one year and limited to a 
specific engagement may be issued for a non-resident Permit 

ee of $250.00. 
Arizon 


a— 
1. Prior registration by written examination. 
2. Prior registration on long established practice. 
3. Prior registration on graduation plus four years of engi- 
neering experience. 
4. Prior registration under a ‘‘grandfather clause,’’ if other- 
wise qualified. 
Arkansas— 
1. Weight given to prior registration by written examination. 
2. Satisfying statutory requirements of training and experience. 
3. An independent investigation of qualified non-residents. 
4. No reciprocity agreements with other states. 
California— 
1. Oral examination in California required. 
Colorado— 
1. Graduation from an approved school plus three years of 
satisfactory experience. 
2. Seven years of satisfactory experience for applicants with- 
out educational credit. 
registration under satisfactory equivalent require- 
ments. 
4. No written examinations required. 
Connecticut— 
1. Graduation from an approved school plus four years of 
satisfactory engineering experience. 
Delaware— 
1. Satisfying statutory requirements of training and experi- 


ence. 
2. Prior registration or National Bureau certification im- 
material. 


Florida— 

1. Satisfying statutory requirements of training and experi- 
ence plus prior registration by passing equivalent written 
examinations in another state. 

2. Prior registration plus evidence of long established respon- 
sible practice (over fifteen years). 

Georgia— 
1. Prior registration under equivalent requirements. 
2. Oral examination required in doubtful cases. 
Hawaii— 

1. Prior registration by passing equivalent written examina- 
tions in another state. 

2. Established standing with more than twelve years of 
engineering experience. 

3. National Bureau certification accepted. 

Idaho— 

1. Prior registration by written examination accepted if there 
is a reciprocal agreement between the two states. 

2. Prior registration on long established practice, if the quali- 
fications are otherwise satisfactory. 

3. Prior registration on education plus four years of experi- 
ence, if the qualification are otherwise satisfactory. 

4. Prior registration under a ‘‘grandfather clause,’’ if the 
qualifications are otherwise satisfactory. 

Tilinois— 

1. Graduation from an approved school plus registration in 
another state prior to 1946. 

2. Graduation from an approved school plus fifteen vears of 

_ €xperience plus recognized distinction. 

Indiana— 

1. Prior registration by written examination. 

2. Prior registration, on qualifications. prior to 1950. 

3. registration under a ‘‘grandfather clause’ prior to 


Towa— 
1. Prior registration by written examination. 
2. Personal interview required if prior registration was with- 
out written examination. 
Kansas— 
1. Satisfying statutory requirements of training and experi- 


ence. 
Kentucky— 

1. Prior registration on graduation plus four years of experi- 
atte there is a reciprocal agreement between the two 

2. Prior registration on eight years of experience plus two days 
written examination, if there is a reciprocal agreement 
between the two states. 

3. National Bureau certification plus letter from Board of ap- 
Plicant’s home state. 

Louisiana— 

1. Graduation from an approved school plus four years of sat- 
isfactory experience, provided the state of original registra- 
tion agrees to accord the same consideration to applicants 
from Louisiana. 

Maine— 

1. Graduation from accredited curricula. 

Prior registration by passing equivalent written examina- 
tion in another state. 

-* igh professional standing plus oral examination in Maine. 

. National Bureau certification usually accepted. 

Maryland— 
: Long established practice (over twelve years). 
- Graduation from an approved school plus four years of 
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engineering experience. 
Massachusetts— 

1. Satisfying minimum requirements (Model Law). 

2. National Bureau certification accepted. 

Michigan— : 

1. Twelve years’ practice prior to enactment of registration 
law in the applicant’s home state. Otherwise a written 
examination in Michigan is required. 

Minnesota— 

1. Prior registration under equal statutory requirements in a 
state extending similar privileges to Minnesota registrants. 

2. Graduation from an approved school prior to 1945 plus four 
years of satisfactory experience. 

3. Oral examination waived on National Bureau certification. 

4. Oral examination waived if there is a reciprocal agreement 
between the two states. 

Missouri— 

1. Eight years of satisfactory experience, plus passing equiva- 
lent oral or written examination in another state. 

2. Graduation from an approved school plus four years of 
satisfactory experience. 

3. No reciprocal agreements with other states are required. 

Montana— 

1. National Bureau certification accepted. 

2. Prior registration before 1948 on graduation plus four years 
of experience. 

3. Prior registration on twelve years of lawful practice includ- 
ing responsible charge of important work. 

Nebraska— 

1. Outstanding experience, including five years in responsible 

charge of engineering work. 
Nevada— 

1. Oral examination at an official meeting of the Board in 

Nevada is required. 
New Hampshire— 

1. Satisfying statutory requirements. 

2. Eminent standing. 

New Jersey— 

1. Prior registration by passing equivalent written examina- 
tions in another state. 

2. Fifteen yo of lawful practice. 

3. National Bureau certification, plus satisfying all othe 
statutory requirements. . 

New Mexico— 

1. Graduation from an accredited school plus four years of 
satisfactory experience. 

2. For non-graduates, twelve years of actual practice prior to 
the enactment of a registration law in the applicant’s home 
state. 

New York— 

1. Prior registration by passing equivalent written examina- 
tions in another state. 

2. Prior registration plus evidence of recognized standing and 
long established practice (over fifteen years). 

North Carolina— 

1. Prior registration by written examination. 

2. Prior registration on long established practice. 

3. Prior registration on graduation plus four years of experi- 
ence. 

North Dakota— 

1. Education plus ten years of experience plus eminence plus 
prior registration by personal interview and oral examina- 
tion by applicant’s home Board. 

Ohio— 

1. Prior registration by written examination. 

2. On long established practice, if registered in another state 
prior to 1938. 
3. Prior registration on graduation plus four years of experi- 


ence. 
4. a registration under a ‘‘grandfather clause’’ prior to 


Oklahoma— 
1. By reciprocity agreements with other states. 
2. National Bureau certification accepted. 
Oregon— 

1. Prior registration by passing a corresponding written ex- 
amination in another state. 

2. On six years of engineering experience (including two years 
in responsible charge) prior to enactment of a registration 
law in the applicant’s home state. 

Pennsylvania— 

1. Only on prior registration by passing a written examination 
in another state and provided that the other state accepts 
the Pennsylvania examinations. 

Puerto Rico— 

1. By reciprocal agreement with other states. 

2. By investigating the original state registration. 
South Carolina— 

1. Prior registration by written examination. 

2. Prior registration on long established practice. 

3. Prior registration on graduation plus four years of experi- 
ence. 

4. Prior registration under a ‘‘grandfather clause,”’ if the ap- 
plicant’s education and experience are acceptable. 

5. National Bureau certification accepted. 

South Dakota— 

1. Prior registration by written examination in another state, 

provided the other state accepts the South Dakota examina- 


tions. 
2. Prior registration on long established practice, provided 
there is a reciprocal agreement between the two states, 


Tennessee— 
1. Graduation from an approved school plus four years of 
experience in engineering. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Around The Nation 


With Our Members 


Missourians Gather For 
13th Annual Convention 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention 
of the Missouri Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers was held recently at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. Approximately 
175 members. their wives and guests, 
attended and enjoyed a program 
arranged by the host chapters, the 
Southeast and the Lead Belt. 


One outstanding event of the meet- 
ing was a speech by Colonel, L. H. 
Foote, district engineer for the U. S. 
Engineers at Memphis, who ad- 
dressed the group about work done in 
the lower Mississippi Valley. Another 
guest speaker was Missouri State 
Highway Commission Chairman H. 
D. Rodgers, who pointed out that the 
highway system of Missouri. a 500 
million dollar investment, is con- 
fronted with a serious lack of funds 
to adequately finance its needed re- 
habilitation and expansion. He 
stressed the fact that professional en- 
gineers should give the highway and 
road problem their immediate atten- 
tion. 

National Society President A. G. 
Stanford, who spoke before the Mis- 
sourians, and Paul H. Robbins, Ex- 
executive Director, NSPE, attended 
the meeting. 


Missourians... 


Here is NSPE President A. G. Stanford addressing the Mis- 
souri SPE during their 13th Annual Convention at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. At President Stanford’s right is Missouri 


President R. E. Riddle, Sr. 


Brooklyn Honors Moran 
As Engineer of Month 


Harry P. Moran, Secretary of the 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Engineers’ Club, 
has been named Engineer of the 
Month, by the club. 

Moran, a club member since 1907. 
and a past vice president, has been an 
assistant engineer on the first Brook- 
lyn Subway, a New York highway en- 
gineer, and then Managing Engineer 
of the Mid-East Construction Corpora- 
tion. While in the latter position, he 
laid the 30” Van Stone Pipe Line 


across Jamaica Bay. 


Wisconsin Chapter Hear 
Young and Peper 


The Southwest Chapter, Wisconsin 
SPE, started its fall program in Madi- 
son with a dinner-meeting at the Uni- 
versity Club. Local Program Chair- 
man S. E. Hicks, arranged for the 
speaker who was William H. Young. 
director of the Division of Depart- 
mental Research, Executive Office, 
State Capitol. 

W. A. Peper, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Registration Board, was on 
hand to give a brief account of the 
workings of the new registration law. 


NSPE’s Fairman Named 
Head of Electrical Engineers 


James F. Fairman, past president 
of the NYSPE, and a member of the 
NSPE’s Committee on Inter-Society 
Relations. has been elected president 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

At the time of his election. Fairman 
was presented with a book of testi- 
monials and expressions of good 
wishes from all NSPE officers and his 


many associates. 


Steel City Members Meet; 
Honor Charles Finley 


The Annual Dinner Meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter, PSPE. was held 
recently in Pittsburgh. The guest 
speaker was Mr. Frank W. Judson, 
Vice President and General Sales 
Manager. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com. 
pany. The group also heard Sir J. 
Hubert Winston. Managing Director, 
Allied British Constructors. London, 
England. 

Mr. Charles A. Finley. a member 
of the PSPE was presented with an 
Honorary Member Diploma, by 
Clarence W. Shock, President. of the 
State Society. 


At Pittsburgh... 


Photo taken 


uring the recent meeting of pa Pittsburgh 
Chapter, PSPE. From the left are C. T. Sh 
F. W. Judson, Vice Pres., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., guest 
speaker; Russell Pratt, Toastmaster (Sir J. Hubert Win- 


och, Pres., PSP! 5 


ston), Mrs. C. A. Finley, and C. A. Finley, P. E. 
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North Carolina May 
Organize Its Engineers 


More than 60 per cent of all the 
registered engineers in North Caro- 
lina recently attended a meeting held 
in Chapel Hill, to discuss organiza- 
tion of Professional Engineers of the 
State. 

It was explained that the purpose 
of the organization would be for the 
better advancement of the social, 
economic and professional interests 
of the registered engineers of North 


Carolina. 
M.D. Compared With 
Engineer For Georgians 


“The Doctor and the Engineer,” 
was the theme of a speech given be- 
fore the Atlanta Chapter of the 
Georgia Society of Professional En- 

‘gineers recently, by Dr. Mason I. 
Lowance, head of Lowance Clinic. 

“During the 103 years that the 
American Medical Association has 
been in existence, its objectives have 
been the same as they are at the 
present. This has led to international 
recognition and has given the United 
States the best medical care in the 
world,” Dr. Lowance said in part. 


“Engineers Must Design 
Low-Cost Housing,’"—Carr 


“The entire building industry looks 
to the engineer for guidance in the 
design of low-cost housing,” Mr. Ed- 
ward R. Carr, former president of the 
National Home Builders’ Association, 
told members of the Northern Vir- 
ginia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, at its Annual Banquet held re- 
cently in Alexandria, Va. 

“The engineer has a great responsi- 
bility in connection with the demand 
for low-cost housing. It is up to him 
to help in the mechanical, electrical, 
and structural design, in order to 
make more units available faster,” 
Carr said. 

Another highlight of the meeting 
was the election of officers for 1950. 
Mr. Herbert Manuccia, Alexandria, 
was elected president. 


Ohio Engineers Receive 


Registration Certificates 


About 100 newly registered engi- 
neers were presented their certificates 
at a meeting of the Franklin County 
(O.) Chapter at Fort Hayes last 
month. 


New Prexy... 


Sam P. Turnbull, left, new President of 
the Florida SPE, accepts congratula- 
tions from retiring President Joe 
Williamson, Jr. The election of officers 
was only one highlight of the recent 
Annual Meeting of the Society. 


Walter Graf. member of the Board, 
presented the certificates to four of 
the engineers who reside in the area. 


Vice-President and Dean, 
School of Engineering 
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Above are two photos taken during Arkansas meeting. In the picture on the left are (I. to r.) R. E. Ryan, Little Rock, Mrs. 


Ryan; Paul H. Robbins, Ex. Dir., NSPE; Alan G. Stanford, Pres., NSPE; Mrs. Ricketts, and D. D. Ricketts, Little Rock. The 
picture on the right shows newly elected officers. They are John Strom, Little Rock, Director, Dis. 5; Louis Bona, Sec.-Trea- 
surer; and Fred Herring, Pres., both of Little Rock; R. J. Rinehart, Pine Bluff, Director, Dis. 4; and Harold Engstrom, Little 


Arkansas Society Holds 


Annual Meet at Little Rock 


The Annual Meeting of the Arkan- 
sas Society of Professional Engineers 
was held in Little Rock on November 
1, 1949. It convened at a luncheon 
session at which time Mr. Paul H. 
Robbins, Executive Director of the 
National Society spoke on the Pro- 
fessionalism of Engineering. 

After the luncheon a business meet- 
ing was held in the afternoon during 
which Arkansas Society President E. 
L. Wales outlined the activities of the 
past year. His recommendations for 
the incoming administration were to 
sponsor and elect a member of the 
Society to the State Legislature. The 
membership of the Society increased 
from 141 to 179 during the past year, 
a net gain of 27 per cent, President 
Wales reported. 

In the evening a cocktail hour and 
banquet was held at the Marion Hotel, 
with Mr. D. D. Ricketts as toastmaster. 
The principal speaker was President 
A. G. Stanford, N.S.P.E.. who made 
an interesting and informative ad- 
dress on Professional Obligations. He 
stressed the point that engineers must 
come out of their shells and enter into 
the activities of the community. 


Illinois Engineer Is 
Twenty-five Years Old 


The /llinois Engineer, the monthly 
magazine of the Illinois SPE, is now 
25 years old. It will issue a special 


Rock, V. Pres. 


anniversary number in January, 1950. 

The Engineer was started as a 
monthly bulletin by Professor H. E. 
Babbitt, then as now Secretary of the 
Society. Babbitt, besides being a suc- 
cessful editor, has long been an ofh- 
cial of ISPE. He took the job of 
Secretary after being President in 
1923, and kept it continually with the 
exception of the year 1930, when he 


‘was on leave of absence on a trip 


around the world. 


Staab Calls Meeting of 
W. Va. Executive Board 


The fourth quarterly meeting of the 
Executive Board of the West Virginia 
SPE was held recently at Morgantown 
upon call of President W. A. Staab. 

Of particular interest was the re- 
port of the Membership Committee. 
It was reported that a growth of near- 
ly 20 per cent in membership had 
taken place, and that the Society’s 
goal of 800 full members before the 
end of the year was in sight. 

The effort to induce the local tele- 
phone company to provide a special 
heading of “Professional Engineers” 
in the classified directories was also 
discussed. 
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Thomas, TSPE, Honored 
For Work As Dallas 
City Manager 


Roderic B. Thomas, retiring city 
manager of Dallas, was honored by 
the Dallas Chapter, TSPE and scores 
of the city’s civic leaders recently, at 
the TSPE-sponsored dinner in the 
Dallas Athletic Club. 

“The courage and imagination of 
City Manager Rod Thomas has given 
Dallas one of the most vigorous ex- 
pansion programs in history,” said W. 
W. Lynch, president of Texas Power 
& Light Co. and one of six speakers 
to laud the abilities and accomplish- 
ments of Thomas during his two and 
a half years as the leading municipal 
administrator. Lynch was a 1922 
Texas A&M classmate of Thomas. 

Toastmaster James W. Aston, for- 
mer Dallas city manager, described 
Thomas as “one of the greatest city 
managers in the business. His retire- 
ment (about Nov. 1) will be a great 
public loss.” 

“His is the vision that sees Dallas 
in the near future as a city of a mil- 
lion people. He is the man who has 
laid the plans for such a city. His 
going leaves us with a great aching. 
We, as your city officials, hate to see 
him go. We wish him godspeed and 
good luck in his new undertaking,” 
said Mayor Wallace Savage. Thomas 
will become vice president of a Dallas 
financial institution. 


Thomas, a registered professional 
engineer and TSPE member, mini- 
mized his own role in the city admin- 
istration, citing instead the work and 
co-operation of the City Council, the 
city employees, and the people of 


Dallas. 


Publicity Material Aids 
Membership Drive 


Mr. Charles E. Bodey, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Minnesota Association of 
Professional Engineers’ State Mem- 
bership Committee, has announced 
the availability of packets of mate- 
tial to be used by members in the 
present campaign for new members. 

The packet is made up of sample 
letters of solicitation, copies of the 
MAPE News Letter and engineering 
Magazines, official publications and 
brochures of both MAPE and NSPE. 
and other informational matter. All 
material is in a neat portfolio, ready 
to be carried by the solicitor. 
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ready registered in other states any 
more than it should be applied retro- 
actively to those already registered in 
the state under consideration. More- 
over, the applicant for registration 
by endorsement is usually an older 
engineer of established practice and 
standing, and in such cases a written 
examination is hardly a necessary or 
valid test of professional qualifica- 
tions and accomplishments. Likewise, 
appearance before the State Board is 
not a serious hardship for the young 
local applicant, and a few months’ 
delay in securing registration is not 
a serious hardship; but for the busy 
older engineer engaged in interstate 
practice the requirement of a stated 
oral interview in another state is usu- 
ally an unnecessary hardship, expen- 
sive and time-consuming, and often 
interfering with important profes- 
sional engagements. If the applicant 
has to wait weeks or months for the 
stated interview, the commencement 
of important engineering work may 
be seriously delayed or the applicant 
may have to surrender his engage- 
ment. Lip-service to “equal require- 
ments” results in tragic inequality of 
hardships. The excuse of “equal 
treatment” of new local applicants 
and out-of-state engineers already 
registered in other states ignores 
the essential differences between the 
two categories and violates funda- 
mental requirements of fairness and 
consideration. 


6. Unreasonable Specifications of 
Initial Dates of Engineering Practice. 
—A number of State Boards require 
the applicant for endorsement to show 
original registration or established 
practice prior to various fixed speci- 
fied dates. Some of these specifica- 
tions are absurd and unfair. Two of 
the states require an endorsement ap- 
plicant to show twelve years of prac- 
tice prior to the enactment of a regis- 
tration law in his home state! This is 
clearly discriminatory against those 
states that were the pioneers in enact- 
ing registration laws. An - engineer 
from Wyoming, Louisiana, or Florida. 
would have to show established prac- 
tice prior to 1895, 1896, or 1905, re- 
spectively, whereas an engineer from 
North Dakota, New Hampshire or 
Montana would merely have to show 
practice since 1931, 1933, or 1935. In 
the one case the applicant would be 
barred unless he showed 54, 53, or 44 
vears of professional practice, where- 
as in the other case he would need to 
show only 18. 16, or 14 years of ex- 
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perience to qualify for registration 
by endorsement. A Wyoming regis- 
tered engineer with anything less than 
54 years of professional practice 
would be compelled to take a written 
examination in one state, even if he is 
an engineering graduate, and would be 
completely barred in another state, no 
matter how highly qualified he might 
be, if he did not happen to be a gradu- 
ate from an accredited school. The 
discrimination, unfairness, and ab- 
surdity of such specifications need no 
further comment. 

7. Exorbitant Registration Fees.— 
One state, or rather territory, of ihe 
United States denies registration to 
non-residents of that territory but will 
grant a temporary practice permit for 
a specific project for one year for a 
non-resident Permit Fee of $250.00! 
A fee of $250.00 per year or fraction 
thereof is a high tax on the right of 
professional practice. Obviously, the 
exaction or payment of such fee has 
little to do with the determination of 
professional qualifications. 

We have to deprecate the emphasis 
on “good standing” in some states. 
where the phrase is used with the 
meaning of keeping up the payment 
of annual renewal fees. Dire conse- 
quences are sometimes threatened for 
any interruption of payment, includ- 
ing threatened lapse of license with 
future requirement of a written ex- 
amination for reinstatement. How the 
payment or non-payment of renewal 
fees changes an engineer's compe- 
tence, it is difficult to see. A regis- 
tered engineer should not be required 
to secure a license in another state 
until he needs it, and after his engage- 
ment in that state is finished he should 
not be subjected to a lifelong tax un- 
der threat of future reprisals. The 
lapsing of a registration in any state 
in which the engineer no longer needs 
it should be no reflection on his quali- 
fications. For an engineer paying 
fees in several states because of past 
temporary engagements or past ex- 
pectations of engagements, the con- 
tinuing cumulative tax (with heavy 
penalties for oversight or omission) 
becomes quite a burden. Registration 
was not established for the benefit of 
State Boards; on the contrary, we con- 
ceive the State Boards as unselfishly 
serving the profession and the public. 
All of the emphasis should be on the 
qualifications of the registrants. All 
other considerations must be subordi- 
nated or eliminated. 

We assured the critics of registra- 
tion and we promised the profession 
that registration would never be used 
as a source of revenue—that it would 
never be perverted into a racket for 
the benefit of any group or agency, 


public or private. We must scrupu- 
lously seek to make good on that 
promise. Professional services should 
not be subjected to a high interstate 
tariff for revenue or for exclusion. 


Recommendations 


All of the objectives and guiding 
principles of Registration by Endorse- 
ment can be accomplished by adopt- 
ing two simple rules: 

1. Waive written and oral examina- 
tions if the applicant has passed a 
reasonably equivalent written ex- 
amination in another state. 

2. Waive written and oral examina- 
tions in the case of registered engi- 
neers of long established and recog- 
nized standing in the profession. 

It is assumed that the applicant 
meets the statutory requirements in all 
other respects. If the applicant’s 
standing and qualifications are known. 
the State Board should have full flex- 
ibility and discretion to grant Regis- 
tration by Endorsement promptly 
upon receipt of the application. 


Conclusion 


The National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners 
has been criticized for the non-uni- 
formity of registration requirements 
and, in particular, for the unsatisfac- 
tory status of interstate registration 
by endorsement. It is not the fault of 
the National Council. The National 
Council has no authority to command 


and no power to coerce member 
Boards. All we can hope to do is to 
exert influence in the right direction 
by education, by precept, and by per. 
suasion. A committee report can be 
little more than a comparative com- 
pilation of procedures, presented tor 
emulation or avoidance as the case 
may be. 

The Committee on Registration by 
Endorsement has devoted years of ef. 
fort to this problem. It is a problem 
of education and persuasion. If this 
report is strongly worded, that is be. 
cause it is so important to stir State 
Boards from their complacent adher. 
ence to rooted attitudes and proce. 
dures. Professional registration is an 
ideal. To make progress toward the 
ideal, we must see the weaknesses and 
the defects that require correction. As 
Member Boards of a National Council, 
we must learn to visualize the prob- 
lem from a national viewpoint. We 
are one profession, and we do not 
want to break it up into forty-eight 
mutually jealous and_ exclusive 
cliques. 

Dedicated to the ideal of one pro- 
fession, as envisioned in the highest 
concepts of the registration movement, 
this report is submitted “with malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with 
courage to do the right as God gives 
us to see the right.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON REGISTRATION 
By ENDORSEMENT 

D. B. Steinman, Chairman. 
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2. Prior registration by written examination. 
3. Prior registration on long established practice. 
4. National Bureau certification accepted. 


as— 

1. Graduation plus four years of experience in engineering 

2. Prior registration by written examination. 

3. On five years of responsible charge of engineering work, 
provided the applicant was registered in another state prior 

1. Prior registration on graduation plus four years of qualify- 


2. Prior registration by written examination on eight years of 


1. Graduation plus four years of engineering experience. 
2. Prior registration by written examination. 


1. Prior registration in another state of equal qualification 
requirements, provided reciprocal privileges are extended 


the prior registration is not based on written examina- 
tions, the applicant must show ten years of responsible 


3. A personal interview during one of the regular examination 
periods in Virginia may be required. 


tisfying the statutory qualification requirements. 


1. Graduation from an approved school. i 
2. Prior registration by passing an equivalent examination in 


3. By reciprocal agreement with other states. 
4. National Bureau certification accepted. 


1. Graduation plus three years of engineering experience. 
2. National Bureau certification accepted. 


Prior registration by written examinations plus satisfying 
Wyoming experience requirements. 

2. Prior registration under an Eminence Clause. 

3. Prior registration without examination if the applicant is 
unanimously approved by the Wyoming Board. 
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Member State Societies N.S. P. KE. 


Officers and Directors 


Arizona 
Pres., Walter H. Croft, 3021 N. 16th 
Dr., Phoenix; Nat. Dir., Charles F. Willis, 
528 Title & Trust Bldg., Phoenix; Sec.- 
Treas., Roger I. C. Manning, Arizona De- 
partment of Mineral Resources, Minerals 
Bldg., Fairgrounds, Phoenix. 


Arkansas 
Pres., Fred J. Herring, c/o Arkansas 
Highway Dept., Little Rock; Nat. Dir., 
L. N. White, 405 County Court House, 
Little Rock; Sec., Louis E. Bona, 115 
North Cedar St., Little Rock. 


California 
Pres., Earl N. Holm, 801 Fruit Bldg., 
Sacramento; Nat. Dir., A. C. Bullen, 
1985 23rd ave., San Francisco 16; Sec., 
John L. Trebilcock, 844 Woodland ave., 
San Leandro. 


Colorado 
Pres.. Alfred J. Ryan, 1340 Glenarm 
Pl., Denver; Sec., Howard A. Lane, P. O. 
Box 2522, Denver. 


Connecticut 

Pres., George L. Mylchreest, 238 Palm 
st., Hartford 5; Nat. Dir., James D. Skin- 
ner, 232 Golden Hill st., Bridgeport 4; 
Sec., A. George Mallis, 238 Palm st., Hart- 
ford 5. 

District of Columbia 

Pres., Melville L. Brown, 1915 Kalo- 
rama Rd., N.W., Washington; Nat. Dir., 
Herman F. Lame, 4000 Cathedral ave., 
N. W., Washington; Sec., Paul S. Dell- 
’Aria, 5209 25th Rd., N., Arlington, Va. 


Florida 
Pres., Joe Williamson, Jr., P.O. Box 
1548, Daytona Beach; Nat. Dir., John F. 
Reynolds, P.O. Box 4442, Jacksonville; 
Sec.-Treas., Homer B. Scott, P. O. Box 
4817, Jacksonville. 


Georgia 
Pres., Harry O. Robert, Jr., 1683 John- 
son Rd., N.E., Atlanta; Nat. Dirs., Ray L. 
Sweigert, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, and George A. Belden, 
808 E. Park ave., Savannah; Sec., George 
M. Normandy, P.O. Box 520, Atlanta. 


Idaho 
Pres., Orland C. Mayer, 1220 Idaho 
st., Boise; Sec., James L. Morris, P. O. 
Box 1705, Boise. . 


Illinois 
Pres., James M. Whelan, 1322 Plainfield 
Rd., Joliet; Nat. Dirs., William A. Oliver, 
402 Engineering Hall, Urbana, and C. T. 
Morrisett, 1509 W. Edwards st., Spring- 
field; Sec., H. E. Babbitt, 204 Engineer- 
ing Hall, Urbana. 


Indiana 
Pres., F. B. Mendenhall, 4462 Carroll- 
ton ave., Indianapolis 5; Nat. Dir., Ches- 
ter Lichtenberg, 4624 Tacoma ave., Ft. 
Wayne; Ex. Sec., J. B. Wilson, 10 W. 
Ohio, Indianapolis 4. 


Kansas 
Pres., Charles H. Scholer, Prof. of Ap- 
Plied Mechanics, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; Nat. Dir., C. Y. Thomas, 
P. O. Box 604, Pittsburg; Sec., Abram 
Pratt, 405 Crawford Bldg., Topeka. 


Maryland 
Pres., Owen W. Turpin, 1004 N. Charles 
st, Baltimore; Nat. Dir. Russell B. 
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Allen, 4610 Hartwick rd., College Park; 
Ex. Sec., Stewart W. Parker, 511 Mur- 
dock rd., Baltimore 12; Sec., Dewitt F. 
Swartz, 414 Lake ave., Baltimore 12. 


Massachusetts 
Pres., Edgar A. Harty, 8 Cypress st., 
Marblehead; Nat. Dir., Samuel Lewiton, 
Stone and Webster Eng. Corp., 49 Fed- 
eral st., Boston; Sec., Clarence R. West- 
away, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. 


Michigan 

Pres., Prof. Hugh E. Keeler, Mechani- 
cal Engineering Dept., University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Nat. Dirs., Otto 
H. Hall, 134 N. Hayford ave., Lansing 
12, and George M. Chute, c/o General 
Electric Co., Detroit; Sec., Charles J. 
Carroll, c/o Michigan Road Builders As- 
sociation, Lansing; Exec. Sec., George R. 
Sidwell, 204 Bauch Building, Lansing. 


Minnesota 

Pres., Myhren C. Peterson, 5524 Morgan 
ave. S., Minneapolis; Nat. Dirs., N. T. 
Rykken, 915 Grandview, Duluth, and T. S. 
Thompson, 4322 29th ave. S., Minneap- 
olis; Sec., J. J. Ryan, 52 N. Mississippi 
River Blvd., St. Paul 4; Haec. Sec., Rich- 
ard R. Price, 1000 Guardian Bldg., St. 
Paul, 1. 

Missouri 

Pres., R. E. Riddle, Sr., 1406 Dewey 
ave., St. Joseph; Nat. Dir., C. G. Roush, 
1014 Fairfax Bldg., Kansas City; Emec. 
Sec., Clifford Wood, Box 365, Jefferson 
City. 

Nevada 

Pres., J. H. Buehler, Bristol Silver 
Mines, Pioche; Nat. Dir., L. J. H. Smith, 
P. O. Box 1, Henderson; Sec., R. T. Camp- 
bell, Box 1015, Henderson. 


New Jersey 

Pres., Hugh C. Clarke, 97 Bentley ave., 
Jersey City 4; Nat. Dirs., C. George 
Krueger, 28 Cross Gates Rd., Madison; 
Leo K. McKee, 16 McLaren st., Red Bank; 
Joseph J. Tomasulo, 116 Bridge st., 
Roselle Park, and William S. Dean, 38 
Oakley ave., Summit; Sec.-Treas., Merton 
S. Adams, 86 E. State st., Trenton 8; Mng. 
Dir., Charles J. Dodge, 86 E. State st., 
Trenton 8. 


New Mexico 
Pres., E. B. Bail, 211 S. Dartmouth, 
Albuquerque; Nat. Dir., W. C. Wagner, 
c/o Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
(Box 91); Sec., Dr. T. T. Castonguay, 
Chem. Engr. Dept., Univ. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 
New York 
Pres., George J. Nicastro, 200 Madison 
ave., New York City; Nat. Dirs., Gardner 
C. George, P. O. Box 591, Albany, and 
Robert A. Sovik, 122 Claire Rd., Syra- 
cuse; Exec. Sec., Robert C. Read, 1941 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 25 Van- 
derbilt ave., New York City. 


North Dakota 
Pres., Harry S. Dixon, State College 
Station, Fargo; Nat. Dir., John B. 


Jardine, 1910 First ave. N., Fargo; Sec., 
George Teskey, 714 Avenue E, Bismarck. 


Ohio 
Pres., Robert E. Allen, 141 W. Park- 
wood Drive, Dayton; Nat. Dir., Allison C. 
Neff, P. O. Box 170, Middletown; Fz. Sec., 


Lloyd A. Chacey, 63 S. High st., Co- 
lumbus. 


Oklahoma 

Pres., Morrison B. Cunningham, 1410 
Commerce Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma 
City; Nat. Dir., C. S. Worley, P. O. Box 
1439, Oklahoma City; Sec.-Treas., Cecil 
Perkins, 1308 1st National Bldg., Okla- 
homa City; Ex. Sec., W. E. Bleakley, 410 
Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma 

ity. 


Pennsylvania 

Pres. and Nat.*Dir., Clarence T. Shoch, 
2129 Walnut st., Allentown; Nat. Dirs., J. 
J. Paine, 1430 No. Euclid ave., Pittsburgh 
6; Thomas A. Monk, Jr., 30 S. Queen st., 
York; H. F. Rickenbach, Boro Hall, West 
Reading, and R. V. Hudson, 1115 Sanger 
st., Philadelphia 24; Exec. Sec., John T. 
West, Jr., 25 S. Third st., Harrisburg. 


Rhode Island 
Pres., Arthur Mather, Jr., 35 Ausdale 
Rd., Cranston 10; Nat. Dir., Richard Phe- 
lan, 1063 Broad st., Providenee 5; Sec., 
John W. King, 223 Ivy st., Providence. 


South Carolina 
Pres., Bruce P. Barber, P. O. Box 1116, 
Columbia; Nat. Dir., Roy A. Stipp, P. O. 
Box 1796, Greenville; Sec.-Treas., A. C. 
Crouch, 141 River st., Greenville. 


Tennessee 
Pres., Robert A. Merrill, 423 Nat’l. Bank 
Bldg., Chattanooga; Nat. Dir., Warren A. 
Coolidge, 300 City Hall, Nashville; Sec. 
George S. Campbell, 403 Hamilton Trust 
Building, 1478 Market, Chattanooga. 


Texas 
Pres., O. H. Koch, 701 Great National 
Life Bldg., Dallas 1; Nat. Dir., T. CG 
Forrest, Jr., 1509-18 Praetorian Bldg. 
Dallas 1; Exec. Sec., John J. Ledbetter, 
504 Ewell Nalle Bldg., Austin. 


Virginia 
Pres., Col. Lester V. Johnson, 1101 Wil- 
son Blvd., Arlington; Nat. Dir., Herbert 
Manuccia, 3900 Mt. Vernon ave., Presi- 
dential Gardens, 11GWC, Alexandria; 
and Sec., Edward H. Ruehl, Stuart-Royer 
Associates, 400 Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Washington 
Pres., Howard A. Stingle, E. 3157 
Thirtieth, Spokane; Nat. Dir., Con O. 
Mannes, 3515 46th ave., N. E., Seattle; 
Exec. Sec., Grover C. Gaier, 6003 Third 
ave., N. W., Seattle 7. 


West Virginia 
Pres., William A. Staab, 204 Maple ave., 
Morgantown; Nat. Dir., George W. Zim- 
mer, Jr., Wheeling Electric Co., Wheel- 
ing; Ex. Sec., Ross B. Johnston, Kana- 
wha Hotel, Charleston. 


Wisconsin 
Pres., Herbert Moore, 259 E. Wells st., 
Milwaukee 2; Nat. Dirs., Ben G. Elliott, 
2302 Commonwealth ave., Madison 5, and 
E. W. Seeger, P. O. Box 464, Milwaukee 
1; Sec., O. J. Muegge, 656 Crandall st., 
Madison 5. 


Puerto Rico 
Pres., Alfredo T. Ramirez, Box 1244, San 
Juan; Nat. Dir., Salvador Quinones, 20 
E. Leland St., Chevy Chase, Md.; Sec., 
Arturo Clark, Box 1244, San Juan. 
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Social Indifference in 


the Professions 
(Continued from page 11) 


public to establish, the responsibility 
of the water engineer is, of course, 
quite direct. It would probably be 
difficult to find an area of any size in 
any part of the United States where 
the public would not benefit by con- 
ditioned engineering judgment on 
some project in which water is one 
of the major elements. By conditioned 
judgment I mean those as_inde- 
pendent as human judgment may be 
of the clamorous claims of special 
interests and as sympathetic as may 
be of the interests of those without 
representation when the final deci- 
sions are reached. In my home city 
for more than a generation we have 
sought light as to the improvement of 
our water supply and as to additions 
thereto. Except for the stealthy creep- 
ing up of dubious claimants, we are 
about where we began. True to engi- 
neering and professional “cricket,” 
practically no dispassionate discus- 
sion by specially qualified members 
of the profession has been forth- 
coming. 


@ome years ago three different 
studies were made of the Denver. 
Colorado water supply, actual and 
potential, each obtained at consider- 
able expense principally for profes- 
sional engineering services. Each re- 
port in turn was pigeon-holed without 
the public being given a look. But no 
engineering voice was raised in pro- 
test against such an obviously anti- 
social procedure. 

At the moment a fierce battle is 
raging in New York over the building 
of. the Panther Mountain Reservoir. 
The question at issue would appear to 
be easily resolved. The point I make 
is that the voice of engineering is all 
but unheard while every emotional 
outcry gets its headline in the news- 
papers. It would serve no useful end 
to multiply instances of professional 
engineering inertia in the face of 
public need. 

If engineers, and especially water 
engineers, could turn their backs on 
what has been all but universal prac- 
tice in the past and utilize every op- 
portunity for serving the lay public 
with their training and their special- 
ized knowledge, it would change rad- 
ically the tempo with which engineer- 
ing works are undertaken and inci- 
dentally bring to the profession a 
heightened prosperity. If it led other 
professional groups to do likewise— 
the doctors for instance—we might in 
time be living ir a streamlined world. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT 
ENGINEERING CO. 


(Knappen Engineering Co.) 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation, 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


JAMES F. FOUHY 
P. E. No. 7816 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


Airports, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Traffic & Transportation Reports, 
Subways, Foundations, 
Harbor Works, Industrial Buildings, 
Valuations, Power Developments, 
Dams, Sewerage, Water Supply. 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


Shallow, crackless construction for heavy en- 
gineering. Long span traffic and pedestrian 
overpasses, trestles, underground garages and 
tunnels, piers and bulkheads, dams, airports, 
containers and ducts for liquids under pres- 
sure. Detailed design and field supervision. 


L. COFF, Consulting Engineer 


198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtland 7-2753 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 


1335 S. CLARKSON ST. 
DENVER 10, COLO. | @ PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


ngineer @ PRODUCTION DESIGNS 


ELECTRICAL @ PLANNING 
MECHANICAL @ TOOL AND METHODS ENGINEERING 
ELECTRONIC 
focilities for research ... model work and pilet menutocturing 


DIRECTORY 


“Hitchcock and Estabrook, Inc. 


Lester D. Lee, Associate 
Consulting Engineers and Architects 


Since 1920 
SEWERS WATERS . . . PAVING 


WER PLANTS 
BUILDINGS AND APPRAISALS 


521 Sexton Building Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 


436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 
Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 
Steel Industries. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 
117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


JAMES ALLEN TUCK 
Consulting Engineer 
Mechanical, Civil, Electricat 
41 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 


Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 

port Improvements—Power Plants—Water Supply 

—Sewage and Industrial Waste Disposal—Ap- 
praisals—Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


G. LORENZE MILLER 
Registered Patent Attorney and Registered 
Professional Engineer 


Patents and Trade-Marks in United States 
and Foreign Countries 


127 E. Prairie St. Decatur, Illinois 


3 
ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 


For information con- 
cerning advertising in 
the Professional Direc- 
tory, please write to 
the Business Manager, 
The American Engi- 
neer, 1121 St., 
N. W., Washington 5, 
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now read AMERICAN 


ENGINEER 


@ @ AMERICAN ENGINEER selis the men @ AMERICAN ENGINEER is read by the 


NC. 
who make key buying decisions — con- top men who buy or specify your product 
—professional engineers who influence 


sulting engineers and professional engi- 
the spending of millions of dollars for 


neers in industry and government! : : 
y & services and materials! These are the 


men who have the last say as to whether 


gation @ AMERICAN ENGINEER gives you all- 


Service your product or another is to be used. 


K CITY inclusive coverage! In a single package 


AMERICAN ENGINEER provides an | 


your advertising reaches engineers in the 
advertising media that enables you to sell r 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, 


CHEMICAL, MINING branches plus cost — it belongs in your advertising 
members in all sub-divisions. budget for 1949-50. 


21,000 professional engineers at low 


CIATES 


>sal—Ap- 


Georgia 


21,000 registered professional engineers look to the 
American Engineer to report progress of the effort toward 


jistered 
full professional stature for engineers. 


1 States 


It reports evidence — at the national, state and local 
levels—that progress is being made . . . and in a series of 
original articles both by members of the profession and out: 
siders points the way for further progress. 


om 

4 It reports factually on economic, social, legislative and 

x political problems facing the profession. Because it steers 

, os clear of technical articles, it is of vital interest to engineers 
in all branches of the profession who realize the need— 
both socially and economically — for recognition of engi- 
neering as a learned profession. 
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Ee gual ENGINE 
cert OF PROFESS! 


When you put Texaco Ursa Oil X** in your heavy-duty 
gasoline or Diesel engines, it goes right to work removing 
any accumulated deposits of carbon, varnish and sludge 
from vital engine parts. Then, when engines are clean, 
Texaco Ursa Oil X** keeps them clean! 

_ Texaco Ursa Oil X** is fully detergent and dispersive, 
and has exceptional resistance to oxidation. It keeps valves 
active and rings free, assuring full power from every 
gallon of fuel. It guards bearings against corrosion — 


Texaco Ursa Oil X** cleans as 


lubricates... reduces both 
fuel consumption and 
maintenance costs 


makes all parts last longer. Thus, you save on fuel — save 
on maintenance. 

For more efficient and economical operation of hy- j 
draulic mechanisms, use Texaco Regal Oils (R & O) asi 
hydraulic mediums. They guard against formation off 
sludge and rust, prolong pump life, assure smoother) 
operation and less time-out for servicing. 

Use Texaco Products and the Texaco Simplified Lubri-g 
cation Plan to cut costs on all your jobs. A Texaco 
Lubrication Engineer will gladly help you. Call they 
nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Dis-¥ 
tributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas@ 
Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y3 
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FOR ALL CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 
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